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PREFACE 


Tffls book is an attempt to tell, and m some measure 
to mterpret, the story of what in the future may be 
considered a distinct era in American history: the 
eleven years between the end of the war with Ger- 
many (November 11, 1918) and the stock-market 
pamc which culminated on November 13, 1929, 
hastemng and dramatizing the destruction of what 
had been known as Coohdge (and Hoover) pros- 
perity. 

Obviously the writing of a history so soon after 
the event has involved breaking much new ground. 
Professor Preston William Slosson, in The Great 
Crusade and After, has earned his story almost to 
the end of this period, but the scheme of his book 
is quite different from that of mme, and although 
many other books have dealt with one aspect of the 
period or another, I have been somewhat surprised 
to find how many of the events of those years have 
never before been chronicled in full. For example, 
the story of the Harding scandals (in so far as it is 
now known) has never been wntten before except in 
fragments, and although the Big Bull Market has 
been analyzed and discussed a thousand times, it 
has never been fully presented in narrative form as 
the extraordinary economic and social phenomenon 
which it was. 

Further research will undoubtedly disclose errors 
and deficiencies in the book, and the passage of 
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time will reveal the shortsightedness of many of 
my judgments and mterpretations A contemporary 
history is bound to be anything but dej&mtive Yet 
half the enjoyment of wnting it has lam m the effort 
to reduce to some sort of logical and coherent order 
a mass of material untouched by any previous 
historian; and I have wondered whether some 
readers might not be interested and perhaps amused 
to find events and circumstances which they remem- 
ber well — which seem to have happened only 
yesterday — ^woven into a pattern which at least 
masquerades as history. One advantage the book 
will have over most histories, hardly anyone old 
enough to read it can fail to remember the entire 
period with which it deals. 

As for my emphasis upon the changing state of 
the pubhc mind and upon the sometimes trivial 
happenmgs with which it was preoccupied, this has 
been dehberate. It has seemed to me that one who 
writes at such close range, while recollection is still 
fresh, has a special opportumty to record the fads 
and fashions and folhes of the time, the things which 
millions of people thought about and talked about 
and became excited about and which at once 
touched their daily fives ; and that he may prudently 
leave to subsequent historians certam events and 
pohcies, particularly in the field of foreign affairs, 
the effect of which upon the fife of the ordinary 
citizen was less immediate and may not be fuUy 
measurable for a long time. (I am indebted to Mr 
Mark Sulhvan for what he has done in the successive 
volumes of Our Times to develop this method of 
writing contemporary history.) Naturally I have 
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attempted to bring together the innumerable threads 
of the story so as to reveal the fundamental trends 
m our national life and national thought during the 
mneteen-twenties. 

In an ejSbrt to elimmate footnotes and at the same 
time to express my numerous obhgations, I have 
added an appendix hstmg my pnncipal sources. 

F.L A. 
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ONLY YESTERDAY 

CHAPTER I 

PRELUDE: MAY, 1919 

If time were suddenly to turn back to the earhest 
days of the Post-war Decade, and you were to look 
about you, what would seem strange to you Smce 
1919 the circumstances of American hfe have been 
transformed — ^yes, but exactly how? 

Let us refresh our memories by followmg a 
moderately well-to-do young couple of Cleveland 
or Boston or Seattle or Baltimore — ^it hardly matters 
which — ^through the routine of an ordinary day in 
May, 1919. (I select that particular date, six months 
after the Arrmstice of 1918, because by then the 
United States had largely succeeded in turmng from 
the ways of war to those of peace, yet the profound 
alterations wrought by the Post-war Decade had 
hardly begun to take place ) There is no better way 
of suggesting what the passage of a few years has 
done to change you and me and the environment 
in which we hve. 

From the appearance of Mr. Smith as he comes 
to the breakfast table on this May morning in 1919, 
you would hardly know that you are not in the 
mneteen-thirties (though you might, perhaps, be 
struck by the narrowness of his trousers). The 
movement of men’s fashions is glacial. It is different, 
however, with Mrs. Smith. 
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She comes to breakfast in a suit, the skirt of 
which — rather tight at the ankles — ^hangs just six 
mches from the ground. She has read m Vogue the 
alarming news that skirts may become even shorter, 
and that “not since the days of the Bourbons has 
the woman of fashion been visible so far above the 
ankle” ; but six inches is still the orthodox clearance. 
She wears low shoes now, for spring has come ; but 
all last wmter she protected her ankles either with 
spats or with high laced “walking-boots,” or with 
high patent-leather shoes with contrasting buck- 
skm tops. Her stockings are black (or tan, perhaps, 
if she wears tan shoes); the idea of flesh-coloured 
stockmgs would appall^her A few minutes ago 
Mrs Smith was surrounding herself with an 
“envelope chemise” and a petticoat; and from the 
thick ruffles on her undergarments it was apparent 
that she was not disposed to make herself more 
boyish m form than ample nature intended. 

Mrs. Smith may use powder, but she probably 
draws the hne at paint. Although the use of cos- 
metics is no longer, in 1919, considered prima facie 
evidence of a scarlet career, and sophisticated young 
girls have already begun to apply them with some 
bravado, most well-brought-up women still frown 
upon rouge. The beauty-parlour industry is m its 
infancy; there are a dozen hair-dressing parlours 
for every beadty parlour, and Mrs. Smith has never 
heard of such dark arts as that of face-lifting. When 
she puts on her hat to go shopping she will add a 
veil pinned neatly together behind her head. In the 
shops she will perhaps buy a bathing-suit for use in 
the summer ; it will consist of an outer tumc of silk or 
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cretonne over a tight knitted undergarment — ^wom, 
of course, with long stockings. 

Her hair is long, and the idea of a woman ever 
frequenting a barber shop would never occur to 
her. If you have forgotten what the general public 
thought of short hair in those days, listen to the 
remark of the manager of the Palm Garden in New 
York when reporters asked him, one night in 
November, 1918, how he happened to rent his hall 
for a pro-Bolshevist meetmg which had led to a 
not. Explainmg that a well-dressed woman had 
come m a fine automobile to make arrangements 
for the use of the auditorium, he added, “Had we 
noticed then, as we do now, that she had short 
hair, we would have refused to rent the hall.” In 
Mrs. Smith’s mind, as m that of the manager of 
the Palm Garden, short-haired women, like long- 
haired men, are associated with radicalism, if not 
with free love. 

The breakfast to which Mr. and Mrs Smith sit 
down may have been arranged with a view to the 
provision of a sufiicient number of calories — ^they 
need only to go to Childs’ to learn about calones — 
but m all probabihty neither of them has ever heard 
of a vitamin. 

As Mr. Smith eats, he opens the mormng paper. 
It is almost certainly not a tabloid, no matter how 
rudimentary Mr. Smith’s joumahstic tastes may be : 
for although Mr. Hearst has already experimented 
with small-sized picture papers, the first con- 
spicuously successful tabloid is yet to be born. Not 
until June 26, 1919, will the New York Daily News 
reach the news-stands, beginning a career that wiU 
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bring its daily circulation in one year to nearly a 
quarter of a million, in five years to over four-fifths 
of a million, and in ten years to the amazing total 
of over one milhon three hundred thousand 

Strung across the front page of Mr. Smith’s paper 
are headlines telhng of the progress of the American 
Navy seaplane, the NC-4, on its flight across the 
Atlantic via the Azores That flight is the most 
sensational news story of May, 1919. (Alcock and 
Brown have not yet crossed the ocean in a single 
hop; they will do it a few weeks hence, eight long 
years ahead of Lindbergh.) But there is other news, 
too' of the Peace Conference at Pans, where the 
Treaty is now in its later stages of preparation; of 
the successful oversubscription of the Victory Loan 
(“Sure, we’ll finish the job !” the campaign posters 
have been shoutmg), of the arrival of another 
transport with soldiers from overseas ; of the threat 
of a new stake; of a speech by Mayor Ole Hanson 
of Seattle denouncing that scourge of the times, the 
I W. W. ; of the prospects for the passage of the 
Sufirage Amendment, which it is predicted wiU 
enable women to take “a finer place in the national 
life”; and of Henry Ford’s hbel suit against the 
Chicago Tribune — ^in the course of which he will 
call Benedict Arnold a writer, and in reply to the 
question, “Have there been any revolutions in this 
country?” will answer, “Yes, m 1812.” 

If Mr. Smith attends closely to the sportmg news, 
he may find obscure mention of a young pitcher and 
outfielder for the Boston Red Sox named Ruth. 
But he wiU hardly find the Babe’s name m the head- 
lines. (In April, 1919, Ruth made one home run; 
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in May, two; but the season was much further 
advanced before sporting writers began to notice 
that he was running up a new record for swatting — 
twenty-nine home runs for the year; the season 
had closed before the New York Yankees, seeing 
gold in the hills, bought him for $125,000; and the 
summer of 1920 had arnved before a man died of 
excitement when he saw Ruth smash a ball into the 
bleachers, and it became clear that the mob had 
found a new idol. In 1919, the veteran Ty Cobb, 
not Ruth, led the American League in batting.) 

The sporting pages inform Mr Smith that Rickard 
has selected Toledo as the scene of a forthcoming 
encounter between the heavyweight champion, Jess 
WiUard, and another future idol of the mob. Jack 
Dempsey. (They met, you may recall, on the Fourth 
of July, 1919, and sober citizens were horrified to 
read that 19,650 people were so depraved as to sit 
m a broiling sun to watch Dempsey knock out the 
six-foot-six-mch champion m the third round. How 
would the sober citizens have felt if they had known 
that eight years later a Dempsey-Tunney fight would 
bring in more than five times as much money in 
gate receipts as this battle of Toledo ?) In the sport- 
mg pages there may be news of Bobby Jones, the 
seventeen-year-old Southern golf champion, or of 
Wilham T. Tilden, Jr., who is winning tennis 
tournaments here and there, but neither of them is 
yet a national champion. And even if Jones were 
to wm this year he would hardly become a great 
popular hero; for although golf is gaining every 
day in popularity, it has not yet become an inevitable 
part of the weekly ritual of the American business 
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unless he has paid extra for a self-starter, he gets 
out to crank. Seizing the crank in his right hand 
(carefully, for a friend of his once broke his arm 
cranking), he shps his left forefinger through a loop 
of wire that controls the choke. He pulls the loop 
of wire, he revolves the crank mightily, and as the 
engine at last roars, he leaps to the trembhng run- 
nmg-board, leans in, and moves the spark and 
throttle to twenty-fiive minutes of two Perhaps he 
reaches the throttle before the engine falters into 
silence, but if it is a cold mormng perhaps he does 
not In that case, back to the crank agam and the 
loop of wire. Mr Smith wishes Mrs. Smith would 
come out and sit in the driver’s seat and pull that 
spark lever down before the engine has tune to die 

Finally he is at the wheel with the engine roarmg 
as It should. He releases the emergency hand-brake, 
shoves his left foot against the low-speed pedal, and 
as the car sweeps loudly out into the street, he 
releases his left foot, lets the car into high gear, and 
IS off. Now his only care is for that long hill down 
the street ; yesterday he burned his brake on it, and 
this mormng he must remember to brake with the 
reverse pedal, or the low-speed pedal, or both, or 
all three in alternation. (Jam your foot down on 
any of the three pedals and you slow the car.) 

Mr. Smith is on the open road — a good deal 
more open than it wiU be a decade hence On his 
way to work he passes hardly a third as many cars 
as he will pass m 1929; there are less than seven 
miUion passenger cars registered m the Umted States 
m 1919, as against over twenty-three milhon cars 
only ten years later. He is unhkely to find many 
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concrete roads in his vicinity, and the lack of them 
IS reflected in the speed regulations A few states 
hke Cahforma and New York permit a rate of thirty 
miles an hour in 1919, but the average limit is 
twenty (as against thirty-five or forty in 1931). 
The Ilhnois rate of 1919 is characteristic of the day; 
it limits the driver to fifteen miles in residential 
parts of cities, ten miles in built-up sections, and 
six miles on curves The idea of making a hundred- 
mile trip in two and a half hours — as will constantly 
be done in the nineteen-thirties by drivers who 
consider themselves conservative — ^would seem to 
Mr. Smith perilous, and with the roads of 1919 to 
dnve on he would be right. 

In the course of his day at the office, Mr. Smith 
discusses business conditions It appears that things 
are lookmg up There was a period of uncertainty 
and faUing stock prices after the Armistice, as huge 
government contracts were cancelled and plants 
which had been runnmg overtime on war work began 
to throw OS' men by the thousand, but since then 
conditions have been better. Everybody is talking 
about the bright prospects for mtemational trade 
and American shipping. The shipyards are running 
full tilt. There are too many strikes going on, to 
be sure ; it seems as if the demands of labour for 
higher and higher wages would never be satisfied, 
although Mr Smith admits that in a way you can’t 
blame the men, with prices still mounting week by 
week. But there is so much business activity that 
the men being turned out of army camps to look 
for jobs are being absorbed better than Mr. Smith 
ever thought they would be. It was back in the 
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winter and early spring that there was so much talk 
about the ex-service men walking the streets without 
work; it was then that Life ran a cartoon which 
represented Uncle Sam saying to a soldier, “No- 
thmg IS too good for you, my boy ' What would 
you hke?” and the soldier answering, “A job” 
Now the boys seem to be siftmg slowly but surely 
into the ranks of the employed, and the only clouds 
on the business horizon are strikes and Bolshevism 
and the dangerous wave of speculation in the stock 
market. 

“Bull Market Taxes Nerves of Brokers,” cry the 
headlines in the financial pages, and they speak of 
“Long Hours for Clerks.” Is there a famihar ring 
to those phrases'? Does it seem natural to you, 
remembering as you do the Big Bull Market of 1928 
and 1929, that the decision to keep the Stock 
Exchange closed over the 31st of May, 1919, should 
elicit such newspaper comments as this. “The 
highly specialized machine which handles the pur- 
chase and sales of stocks and bonds m the New 
York market is fairly well exhausted and needs a 
rest”? Then hsten; m May, 1919, it was a long 
senes of million-and-a-half-share days which was 
causing financiers to worry and the Federal Reserve 
Board to consider issuing a wammg against specula- 
tion. Durmg that year a new record of six two- 
miUion-share days was set up, and on only 145 
days did the trading amount to over a milhon shares. 
What would Mr. Smith and his associates think if 
they were to be told that within eleven years there 
would occur a sixteen-million-share day; and that 
they would see the time when three-milhon-share 
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days would be referred to as “virtual stagnation” 
or as “listless trading by professionals only, with 
the general public refusing to become interested” ? 
The price of a seat on the New York Stock Exchange 
in 1919 ranged between $60,000 and a new high 
record of $110,000; it would be hard for Mr. 
Smith to beheve that before the end of the decade 
seats on the Exchange would fetch a half milhon. 

In those days of May, 1919, the record of daily 
Stock Exchange transactions occupied hardly a 
newspaper column. The Curb Market record referred 
to tradmg on a real curb — ^to that extraordmary 
outdoor market in Broad Street, New York, where 
boys with telephone receivers clamped to their 
heads hung out of windows high above the street 
and grimaced and wigwagged through the dm to 
traders clustered on the pavement below. And if 
there was anything Mrs. Smith was certain not to 
have on her mind as she went shopping, it was the 
price of stocks. Yet the “unprecedented bull market” 
of 1919 brought fat profits to those who participated 
in it Between February 15th and May 14th, Baldwin 
Locomotive rose from 72 to 93, General Motors 
from 130 to 191, Umted States Steel from 90 to 
104^, and International Mercantile Marine com- 
mon (to which traders were attracted on account 
of the apparently boundless possibilities of shipping) 
from 23 to 47f. 

When Mr. Smith goes out to luncheon, he has to 
proceed to his club m a roundabout way, for a 
regiment of soldiers just returned from Europe is 
on parade and the central thoroughfares of the city 
are blocked with crowds. It is a great season for 
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vious F. Scott Fitzgerald has yet to confront a 
horrified repubhc with the Problem of the Younger 
Generation. 

After a few dances, Mr. Smith wanders out to 
the bar (if this is not a dry state). He finds there a 
group of men dowmng Bronxes and Scotch high- 
balls, and discussing with dismay the approach of 
prohibition. On the 1st of July the so-called Wartime 
Prohibition Law is to take effect (designed as a war 
measure, but not signed by the President until after 
the Armistice), and aheady the ratification of the 
Eighteenth Amendment has made it certam that 
prohibition is to be permanent. Even now, distilhng 
and brewing are forbidden Liquor is therefore 
expensive, as the frequenters of midmght cabarets 
are learning to their cost. Yet here is the bar, still 
qmte legally doing business Of course there is 
not a woman within eyeshot of it, drmkmg by 
women is unusual m 1919, and drmkmg at a bar is 
an exclusively masculine prerogative. Although Mr. 
and Mrs Smith’s hosts may perhaps serve cocktails 
before dinner this evening, Mr. and' Mrs. Snuth 
have never heard of cocktail parties as a substitute 
for tea parties. 

As Mr. Smith stands with his foot on the brass 
rail, he listens to the comments on the coimng of 
prohibition. There is some indignant talk about 
it, but even here the indignation is by no means 
unanimous. One man, as he tosses off his Bronx, 
says that he’ll miss his hquor for a time, he supposes, 
but he thmks “his boys will be better off for living 
m a world where there is no alcohol”; and two or 
three others agree with him Prohibition has an 
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overwhelming majority behind it throughout the 
Umted States ; the Spartan fervour of w’ar-time has 
not yet cooled. Nor is there anything ironical in 
the expressed assumption of these men that when 
the Eighteenth Amendment goes into effect, alcohol 
will be bamshed from the land. They look forward 
vaguely to an endless era of actual drought. 

At the dinner party to which Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
go that evemng, some of the younger women may be 
bold enough to smoke, but they probably puff their 
cigarettes self-consciously, even defiantly (The 
national consumption of cigarettes in 1919, exclud- 
ing the very large sizes, is less than half of what it 
will be by 1930) 

After dinner the company may possibly go to the 
movies to see Charhe Chaplm in “Shoulder Arms” 
or Douglas Fairbanks m “The Knickerbocker 
Buckaroo” or Mary Pickford in “Daddy Long 
Legs,” or Theda Bara, or Pearl White, or Griffith’s 
much touted and much wept-at “Broken Blossoms.” 
Or they may play auction bridge (not contract, of 
course). Mah Jong, which a few years hence will 
be almost obhgatory, is still over the horizon. They 
may discuss such best sellers of the day as The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse, Tarkington’s The 
Magnificent Ambersons, Conrad’s Arrow of Gold, 
Brand Whitlock’s Belgium, and Wells’s The Un- 
dying Fire. (The Outline of History is still unwritten.) 
They may go to the theatre: the New York successes 
of May, 1919, include “Friendly Enemies,” “Three 
Faces East,” and “The Better ’Ole,” which have 
been runnmg ever since war-time and are still going 
strong, and also “Listen, Lester,” Gillette in “Dear 
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Brutus,” Frances Starr in “Tiger ' Tiger !” and — to 
satisfy a growing taste for bedroom farce — such 
tidbits as “Up in Mabel’s Room.” The Theatre 
Guild is about to launch its first drama, Ervine’s 
“John Ferguson ” The members of the senior class 
at Princeton have just voted “Lighnin”’ their 
favourite play (after “Macbeth” and “Hamlet,” 
for which they cast the votes expected of educated 
men), and their favourite actresses, m order of 
preference, are Norma Talmadge, Elsie Ferguson, 
Marguerite Clark, Constance Talmadge, and Madge 
Kennedy. 

One thing the Smiths certainly will not do this 
evemng. They will not listen to the radio 

For there is no such thing as radio broadcasting 
Here and there a mechanically inclined boy has a 
wireless set, with which, if he knows the Morse code, 
he may hsten to messages from ships at sea and 
from land stations equipped with sendmg apparatus. 
The radiophone has been so far developed that men 
flying in an airplane over Manhattan have talked 
with other men in an office-building below. But 
the broadcastmg of speeches and music — ^well, it 
was tried years ago by DeForest, and “nothing 
came of it.” Not until the spring of 1920 will Frank 
Conrad of the Westinghouse Company of East 
Pittsburgh, who has been sending out phono- 
graph music and baseball scores from the barn which 
he has rigged up as a spare-time research station, 
find that so many amateur wireless operators are 
hstening to them that a Pittsburgh newspaper has 
had the bright idea of advertismg radio eqmpment 
“which may be used by those who hsten to Dr. 
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Conrad’s programmes.” And not until this adver- 
tisement appears will the Westinghouse officials 
decide to open the first broadcasting station la 
history in order to stimulate the sale of their 
supplies. 

One more word about Mr. and Mrs. Smith and 
we may dismiss them for the night. Not only have 
they never heard of radio broadcasting; they have 
never heard of Coue, the Dayton Trial, cross-word 
puzzles, bathmg-beauty contests, John J. Raskob, 
racketeers. Teapot Dome, Coral Gables, the 
American Mercury, Sacco and Vanzetti, companion- 
ate marriage, brokers’ loan statistics, Michael 
Arlen, the Wall Street explosion, confession maga- 
zines, the Hall-MiUs case. Radio stock, speakeasies, 
A1 Capone, automatic traffic hghts, or Charles A. 
Lindbergh. 

The Post-war Decade lies before them. 


B VOL I 
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BACK TO NORMALCY 

Early on the morning of November 11, 1918, 
President Woodrow Wilson wrote in pencil, on an 
ordinary sheet of White House stationery, a message 
to the American people : 

My Fellow Countrymen: The armistice was 
signed this mormng Everything for which 
America fought has been accomphshed. It will 
now be our fortunate duty to assist by example, 
by sober, friendly counsel, and by material aid 
in the estabhshment of just democracy throughout 
the world. 

Never was document more Wilsoman. In those 
three sentences spoke the Puritan schoolmaster, cool 
in a time of great emotions, calmly setting the lesson 
for the day ; the moral ideahst, intent on a peace of 
reconciliation rather than a peace of hate ; and the 
dogmatic prophet of democracy, who could not 
dream that the sort of institutions in which he had 
beheved all his hfe were not mevitably the best for 
all nations everywhere. Yet the spirit of the message 
suggests, at the same time, that of another war 
President It was such a document as Lincoln 
rmght have written. 

But if the man in the White House was thinking 
of Abraham Lincoln as he wrote those sentences — 
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and no doubt he was — ^there was something which 
perhaps he overlooked. Counsels of ideahsm some- 
times fail in the relaxation that comes with peace. 
Lincoln had not lived to see what happens to a 
policy of “sober, friendly counsel” in a post-war 
decade; he had been taken off in the moment of 
triumph. 

Woodrow Wilson was not to be so fortunate. 

§2 

What a day that 11th of November was ! It was 
not quite three o’clock in the morning when the 
State Department gave out to the dozing newspaper 
men the news that the Armistice had really been 
signed. Four days before, a false report of the end 
of hostihties had thrown the whole United States 
into a delirium of joy. People had poured out of 
offices and shops and paraded the streets singing 
and shouting, ringmg bells, blowing tin horns, 
smashmg one another’s hats, cheermg soldiers in 
uniform, draping themselves in Amencan flags, 
gathering in cloSely packed crowds before the 
newspaper bulletin boards, making a wild and 
hilarious holiday ; in New York, Fifth Avenue had 
been closed to traffic and packed solid with surging 
men and women, while down from the windows of 
the city fluttered 155 tons of ticker tape and tom 
paper. It did not seem possible that such an outburst 
could be repeated. But it was. 

By half-past four on the morning of the 11th, 
sirens, whistles, and bells were rousing the sleepers 
in a score of American cities, and newsboys were 
shouting up and down the dark streets. At first 
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people were slow to credit the report; they had 
been fooled once and were not to be fooled again. 
Along an avenue in Washington, under the windows 
of the houses of government ofl&cials, a boy an- 
nounced with pamstaking articulation, “The War 
IS OvAH ' Official Government Announcement 
Confirms the News !” He did not mumble as 
newsboys ordinarily do; he knew that this was a 
time to convmce the sceptical by being intelhgible 
and specific. The words brought incredible rehef, 
A new era of peace and of hope was beginning — 
had already begun. 

So the tidings spread throughout the country. 
In city after city mid-mormng found ofiSces half 
deserted, signs tacked up on shop doors reading 
“Closed for the Kaiser’s Funeral,” people 
marching up and down the streets again as they 
had four days previously, pretty girls kissmg every 
soldier they saw, automobiles slowly creepmg 
through the crowds and intentionally backfirmg to 
add to the noise of horns and rattles and every other 
sort of din-makmg device. Eight hundred Barnard 
College girls snake-danced on Mormngside Heights 
m New York; and in Times Square, early in the 
morning, a girl mounted the platform of “Liberty 
Hall,” a building set up for war-campaign purposes, 
and sang the “Doxology” before hushed crowds. 

Yet as if to mock the Wilsoman statement about 
“sober, friendly counsel,” there were contrasting 
celebrations in which the mood was not that of 
pious thanksgiving, but of triumphant hate. Crowds 
burned the Kaiser m ej05gy. In New York, a dummy 
of the Kaiser was washed down Wall Street with a 
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firehose; men carried a coffin made of soapboxes 
up and down Fifth Avenue, shouting that the 
Kaiser was within it, “restmg in pieces”; and on 
Broadway at Seventieth Street a boy drew pictures 
of the Kaiser over and over again on the sidewalk, 
to give the crowds the dehght of trampling on them. 

So the new era of peace began. 

But a million men — to paraphrase Bryan — camiot 
spnng from arms overmght. There were still over 
three milhon and a half Americans in the mihtary 
service, over two miUion of them in Europe. Uni- 
forms were everywhere. Even after the tumult and 
shouting of November 11th had died, the Expedi- 
tionary Forces were still m the trenches, making 
ready for the long, cautious march into Germany; 
civihans were still saving sugar and eating strange 
dark breads and saving coal; it was not until ten 
days had passed that the “hghtless” edict of the 
Fuel Admimstration was withdrawn, and Broadway 
and a dozen lesser white ways in other cities blazed 
once more; the railroads were still operated by the 
government, and one bought one’s tickets at United 
States Railroad Admimstration Consolidated Ticket 
Offices; the influenza epidemic, which had taken 
more American lives than had the Germans, and 
had caused thousands of men and women to go 
about fearfully with white cloth masks over their 
faces, was only just abating; the newspapers were 
packed with reports from the armies m Europe, 
news of the revolution in Germany, of Mr Wilson’s 
peace preparations, of the Umted War Work Cam- 
paign, to the exclusion of almost everything else; 
and day after day, week after week, month after 
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month, the casualty hsts went on, and from Maine 
to Oregon men and women searched them in daily 
apprehension, 

November would normally have brought the 
climax of the football season, but now scratch col- 
lege teams, made up mostly of boys who had been 
wearing the uniform of the Students’ Army Traimng 
Corps, played benefit games “to put the War Work 
Fund over the top ” , and further to strengthen the 
will to give, Charhe Brickley of Harvard drop- 
kicked a football across Wall Street into the arms 
of Jack Gates of Yale on the balcony of the Stock 
Exchange. Not only the news columns of the papers, 
but the advertisements also, showed the domination 
of war-time emotions. Next to an editorial on 
“The Right to Hate the Huns,” or a letter suggesting 
that the appropriate punishment for the Kaiser 
would be to deport him from country to country, 
always as an “undesirable ahen,” the reader would 
find a huge United War Work Fund advertisement, 
urging him to Give — Give — Give ! On another 
page, under the title of Preparing America to 
Rebuild the World, he would find a patnotic blast 
beginning, “Now that liberty has triumphed, now 
that the forces of Right have begun their recon- 
struction of humanity’s morals, the world faces a 
material task of equal magnitude,” and not until 
he had waded through several more sentences of 
sonorous rhetoric would he discover that this 
“material task” was to be accomphshed through 
the use of Blank’s Steel Windows. 

And even as the process of demobilization got 
definitely under way, as the soldiers began to troop 
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home from the camps, as censorship was done away 
with and lights were permitted to bum brightly 
again and women began to buy sugar with an easy 
conscience; even as this glorious peace began to 
seem a reality and not a dream, the nation went on 
thinking with the mind of people at war. They had 
learned during the preceding nineteen months to 
strike down the thing they hated; not to argue or 
hesitate, but to strike Germany had been struck 
down, but it seemed that there was another danger 
on the horizon. Bolshevism was spreading from 
Russia through Europe; Bolshevism might spread 
to the United States. They struck at it — or at what 
they thought was it. A week after the Armistice, 
Mayor Hylan of New York forbade the display of 
the red flag m the streets and ordered the police to 
“disperse all unlawful assemblages.” A few nights 
later, while the Socialists were holding a mass 
meeting in Madison Square Garden, five hundred 
soldiers and sailors gathered from the surrounding 
streets and tried to storm the doors. It took twenty- 
two mounted policemen to break up the milling 
mob and restore order. The next evening there was 
another riot before the doors of the Palm Garden, 
farther up town, where a meeting of sympathy for 
Revolutionary Russia was being held under the 
auspices of the Women’s International League. 
Again soldiers and sailors were the chief offenders 
They packed Fifty-eighth Street for a block, shouting 
and trying to break their way into the Palm Garden, 
and in the milee six persons were badly beaten up. 
One of the victims was a conservative stock-broker. 
He was walking up Lexington Avenue with a lady. 
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and seeing the yelling crowd, he asked some one 
what all the excitement was about. A sailor called 
out, “Hey, fellows, here’s another of the Bolsheviks,” 
and in a moment a score of men had leaped upon 
him, ripped off his tie, and nearly knocked him 
unconscious. These demonstrations were to prove 
the first of a long series of post-war anti-Red riots. 

The nation at war had formed the habit of sum- 
mary action, and it was not soon unlearned The 
circumstances and available methods had changed, 
that was all Employers who had watched with 
resentment the rising scale of wages paid to labour, 
under the encouragement of a government that 
wanted no disaffection in the ranks of the workers, 
now felt that their chance had come The Germans 
were beaten; the next thing to do was to teach 
labour a lesson. Labour agitators were a bunch 
of Bolsheviks, anyhow, and it was about time that 
a man had a chance to make a decent profit in his 
business. Meanwhile labour, facing a steadily 
mounting cost of living, and realizing that it was no 
longer unpatriotic to strike for higher wages, 
decided to teach the silk-stockinged profiteering 
employer a lesson in his turn. The result was a 
bitter series of strikes and lockouts. 

There was a summary action with regard to hquor, 
too. During the war alcohol had been an obvious 
menace to the fighting efficiency of the nation The 
country, already largely dry by state law and local 
option, had decided to banish the saloon once and 
for all. War-time psychology was dominant; no 
halfway measure would serve The War-time 
Prohibition Act was already on the books and due 
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to take effect July 1, 1919. But this was not enough. 
The Eighteenth Amendment, which would make 
prohibition permanent and (so it was thought) 
effective, had been passed by Congress late in 1917, 
and many of the states had ratified it before the war 
ended. With the convenmg of the state legislatures 
in January, 1919, the movement for ratification 
went ahead with amazing speed. The New York 
Tribune said that it was “as if a sailing-ship on a 
windless ocean were sweepmg ahead, propelled by 
some invisible force.” “Prohibition seems to be 
the fashion, just as drinking once was,” exclaimed 
the Times editorially. By January 16th — withm nine 
weeks of the Armistice — ^the necessary thirty-six 
States had ratified the Amendment. Even New 
York State fell in hne a few days later. Whisky 
and the “hquor ring” were struck at as venomously 
as were the Reds. There were some misgivings, 
to be sure; there were those who pomted out that 
three milhon men in uniform might not hke the 
new dispensation; but the country was not m the 
mood to think twice. Prohibition went through on 
the tide of the war spint of “no compromise.” 

Yet though the headlong temper of war-time 
persisted after the Armistice, in one respect the 
commg of peace brought about a profound change 
During the war the nation had gone about its tasks 
m a mood of exaltation. Top sergeants might 
remark that the only good Hun was a dead one 
and that this stuff about making the world safe 
for democracy was all bunk; four-minute speakers 
might shout that the Kaiser ought to be boiled 
in oil ; the fact remained that millions of Americans 
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were convinced that they were fighting in a holy 
cause, for the rights of oppressed nations, for the 
end of all war forever, for all that the schoolmaster 
in Washington so eloquently preached. The singing 
of the “Doxology” by the girl in Times Square 
represented their true feehng as truly as the burmng 
of the Kaiser in effigy. The moment the Armistice 
was signed, however, a subtle change began. 

Now those who had never hked Wilson, who 
thought that he had stayed out of the war too long, 
that milk and water ran m his vems instead of 
blood, that he should never have been forgiven 
for his treatment of Roosevelt and Wood, that he 
was a dangerous radical at heart and a menace to 
the capitahstic system, that he should never have 
appealed to the country for the election of a Demo- 
cratic Congress, or that his idea of going to Pans 
himself to the Peace Conference was a sign of ego- 
mania — ^these people began to speak out freely. 
There were others who were tired of applauding 
the French, or who had ideas of their own about 
the Enghsh and the Enghsh attitude towards Ireland, 
or who were sick of hearing about “ our noble AUies ” 
in general, or who thought that we had really gone 
into the war to save our own skins and that the 
Wilsonian talk about making the world safe for 
democracy was dangerous and hypocritical non- 
sense. They, too, began to speak out freely Now 
one could say with impumty, “We’ve licked the 
Germans and we’re gomg to hck these damned 
Bolsheviki, and it’s about time we got after Wilson 
and his crew of pacifists.” The tension of the war 
was relaxing, the bubble of ideahsm was pricked. 
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As the first Aveeks of peace Slipped away, it began 
to appear doubtful whether the United States was 
quite as ready as Woodrow Wilson had thought 
“to assist in the establishment of just democracy 
throughout the world.” 


§3 

But the mind of Mr. Wilson, too, had been 
moulded by the war. Smce April, 1917, his will 
had been irresistible. In the United States open 
opposition to his leadership had been virtually 
stifled : It was unpatriotic to differ with the President. 
His message and speeches had set the tone of 
popular thought about American war aims and 
the terms of eventual peace. In Europe his eloquence 
had proved so effective that statesmen had followed 
his lead perforce and allowed the Armistice to be 
made upon his terms. All over the world there 
were milhons upon milhons of men and women to 
whom his words were as those of a Messiah. Now 
that he envisioned a new world order based upon 
a League of Nations, it seemed inevitable to him 
that he himself should go to Paris, exert this vast 
and beneficent power, and make the vision a reahty. 
The splendid dream took full possession of h i m . 
Critics hke Senator Lodge and even associates like 
Secretary Lansing might object that he ought to 
leave the negotiations to subordinates, or that peace 
should be made with Germany first, and discussion 
of the League postponed, in order to bring an 
unsettled world back to equihbrium without delay; 
but had he not silenced critics during the war and 
could he not silence them again? On the 4th of 
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December — ^less than a month after the Armistice 
— ^the President sailed from New York on the George 
Washington. As the crowds along the waterfront 
shouted their tribute and the vessels m the harbour 
tooted their whistles and the guns roared in a 
presidential salute, Woodrow Wilson, standing on 
the bridge of the George Washington, eastward 
bound, must have felt that destiny was on his side 

The events of the next few weeks only confirmed 
him m this feeling He toured France and England 
and Italy in incredible triumph Never had such 
crowds greeted a foreigner on British soil. His 
progress through the streets of London could be 
likened only to a Coronation procession In Italy 
the streets were black with people come to do him 
honour. “No one has ever had such cheers,” wrote 
Wilham Bohtho; “I, who heard them m the streets 
of Pans, can never forget them in my hfe. I saw 
Foch pass, Clemenceau pass, Lloyd George, generals, 
returmng troops, banners, but Wilson heard from 
his carriage something different, inhuman — or super- 
human.” Seeing those overwhelming crowds and 
hearmg their shouts of acclaim, how could Woodrow 
Wilson doubt that he was still invincible If, when 
the Conference met, he could only speak so that 
they might hear, no diplomatist of the old order 
could withstand him. Destmy was takmg him, and 
the whole world with him, toward a future bright 
with promise. 

But, as it happened, destiny had other plans. In 
Europe, as well as m America, ideahsm was on the 
ebb. Lloyd George, that unfailing barometer of 
public opinion, was campaigmng for re-election on 
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a “Hang the Kaiser” platform; and shout as the 
crowds might for Wilson and justice, they voted for 
Lloyd George and vengeance. Now that the Ger- 
mans were beaten, a score of jealous European 
politicians were wondering what they could get out 
of the settlement at Pans for their own national ends 
and their own personal glory. They wanted to 
bring home the spoils of war. They heard the mob 
applaud Wilson, but they knew that mobs are fickle 
and would applaud annexations and pumtive repara- 
tions with equal fervour They went to Paris deter- 
mined to make a peace which would give them 
plunder to take home 

And meanwhile in the Senate Chamber at 
Washington opposition to Wilson’s League and 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points increased m volume. As 
eaily as December 21, 1918, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
intellectual leader of the Repubhcans in the Senate, 
announced that the Senate had equal power with 
the President in treaty-making and should make its 
wishes known in advance of the negotiations. He 
said that there would be quite enough to do at 
Pans without raising the issue of the League. And 
he set forth his idea of the sort of peace which 
ought to be made — an idea radically different from 
President Wilson’s Lodge and a group of his 
associates wanted Germany to be disarmed, saddled 
with a terrific bill for reparations, and if possible 
dismembered. They were ready to give to the 
Alhes large concessions in territory. And above all, 
they wanted nothing to be mcluded in the peace 
settlement which would commit the Umted States 
to future intervention m European affairs They 
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prepared to examine carefully any plan for a League 
of Nations which might come out of the Conference 
and to resist it if it involved “entangling alliances.” 
Thus to opposition from the diplomats of Europe 
was added opposition of another sort from the 
Senate and public opmion at home. Wilson was 
between two fires. He might not realize how they 
threatened him, but they were spreading 

The tide of events, had Wilson but known it, was 
turning against him. Human nature, the world 
over, was beginning to show a new side, as it has 
shown it at the end of every war in history. The 
compulsion for unity was gone, and division was 
taking its place. The compulsion for ideahsm was 
gone, and realism was in the ascendant. 

Nor did destiny work only through the diplomats 
of the Old World and the senatorial patriots of the 
New. It worked also through the pecuhar limita- 
tions in the mind and character of Woodrow Wilson 
himself. The very smgleness of purpose, the very 
uncompromismg quahty of mind that had made 
him a great prophet, forced him to take upon his 
own shoulders at Paris an impossible burden of 
responsible negotiation. It prevented h im from 
properly acquainting his colleagues with what he 
himself was doing at the sessions of the Council of 
Ten or the Council of Four, and from getting the 
full benefit of their suggestions and objections It 
prevented him from taking the Amencan corres- 
pondents at Paris into his confidence and thus 
gaining valuable support at home. It made him 
play a lone hand. Again, his intelligence was visual 
rather than oral. As Ray Stannard Baker has well 
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put it, Wilson was “accustomed to getting his in- 
formation, not from people, but out of books, 
documents, letters — the written word,” and con- 
sequently “underestimated the 'value of . . human 
contacts ” At written negotiations he was a past 
master, but in the oral give and take about a small 
conference table he was at a disadvantage. When 
Clemenceau and Lloyd George and Orlando got 
him into the Council of Four behind closed doors, 
where they could play the game of treaty-makmg 
hke a four-handed card game, they had already 
half defeated him. A superman might have gone to 
Paris and come home completely victorious, but 
Woodrow Wilson could not have been what he was 
and have carried the day. 

This is no place to tell the long and bitter story 
of the President’s fight for his ideals at Pans. Suffice 
it to say that he fought stubbornly and resourcefully, 
and succeeded to a creditable extent in moderating 
the terms of the Treaty The European diplomats 
wanted to leave the discussion of the League until 
after the territorial and military settlements had 
been made, but he forced them to put the League 
first. Sitting as chairman of the commission ap- 
pointed to draw up the League Covenant, he brought 
out a preliminary draft which met, as he supposed, 
the pnncipal objections to it made by men at home 
like Taft and Root and Lodge. In Paris he con- 
fronted a practically unanimous sentiment for 
annexation of huge slices of German territory and 
of all the German colonies ; even the British 
dominions, through their premiers, came out boldly 
for annexation and supported one another in their 
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colonial claims; yet he succeeded in getting the 
Conference to accept the mandate principle. He 
forced Clemenceau to modify his demands for 
German territory, though he had to threaten to 
leave Paris to get his way He forced Italy to accept 
less land than she wanted, though he had to venture 
a pubhc appeal to the conscience of the world to 
do it Agam and again it was he, and he only, who 
prevented territories from being parcelled out among 
the victors without regard to the desires of their 
inhabitants. To read the day-to-day story of the 
Conference is to realize that the settlement would 
have been far more threatemng to the future peace 
of the world had Woodrow Wilson not struggled as 
he did to bring about an agreement fair to all. Yet 
the result, after all, was a compromise The treaty 
followed m too many respects the provisions of the 
imquitous secret treaties of war-time , and the League 
Covenant which Wilson had managed to imbed 
securely in it was too rigid and too full of possible 
mihtary obhgations to suit an American people tired 
of war and ready to get out of Europe once and 
for all 

The President must have been fully aware of the 
u^y imperfections m the Treaty of Versailles as he 
sailed back to America with it at the end of June, 
1919, more than six months after his departure for 
France. He must have reahzed that, despite all his 
efforts, the men who had sat about the council 
table at Paris had been more swayed by fear and 
hate and greed and narrow nationahsm than by the 
noble motives of which he had been the mouth- 
piece. No rational man with his eyes and ears open 
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could have failed to sense the disillusionment which 
was slowly settling down upon the world, or the 
vahdity of many of the objections to the Treaty 
which were daily being made m the Senate at 
Washington. Yet what could Wilson do ? 

Could he come home to the Senate and the Ameri- 
can people and say, m effect: “This Treaty is a 
pretty bad one in some respects. I shouldn’t have 
accepted the Shantung clause or the Itahan border 
clause or the failure to set a fixed German indemmty 
or the grabbing of a lot of German territory by 
France and others unless I had had to, but under 
the circumstances this is about the best we could 
do and I think the League will make up for the 
rest”? He could not, he had committed himself 
to each and every clause , he had signed the Treaty, 
and must defend it. Could he admit that the 
negotiators at Pans had failed to act in the unselfish 
spirit which he had proclaimed in advance that 
they would show ? To do this would be to admit 
his own failure and kill his own prestige. Having 
proclaimed before the Conference that the settle- 
ment would be righteous and having insisted during 
the Conference that it was righteous, how could 
he adimt afterward that it had not been righteous ? 
The drift of events had caught him m a predicament 
from which there seemed to be but one outlet of 
escape. He must go home and vow that the Con- 
ference had been a love-feast, that every vital 
decision had been based on the Fourteen Pomts, 
that Clemenceau and Orlando and Lloyd George 
and the rest had been animated by an overpowering 
love for humanity, and that the salvation of the 
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world depended on the complete acceptance of th< 
Treaty as the charter of a new and idyllic work 
order. 

That IS what he did; and because the things he 
said about the Treaty were not true, and he musi 
have known — sometimes, at least — that they were 
not, the story of Woodrow Wilson from this point 
on is sheer tragedy. He fell mto the pit which is 
digged for every idealist. Having failed to embody 
his ideal in fact, he distorted the fact. He pictured 
the world, to himself and to others, not as it was, 
but as he wished jt to be. The optimist became a 
sentimentalist. The story of the Conference which 
he told to the American people when he returned 
home was a very beautiful romance of good men 
and true labouring without thought of selfish 
advantage for the welfare of humanity. He said 
that if the United States did not come to the aid of 
mankmd by indorsing all that had been done at 
Pans, the heart of the world would be broken. But 
the only heart which was broken was his own. 

§4 

Henry Cabot Lodge was a gentleman, a scholar, 
and an elegant and persuasive figure in the Umted 
States Senate. As he strolled down the aisle of the 
Senate Chamber — slender, graceful, grey-haired, 
grey-bearded, the embodiment of all that was 
patrician — ^he caught and held the eye as might 
William Gillette on a crowded stage. He need not 
raise his voice, he need only turn for a moment and 
listen to a sentence or two of some colleague’s flond 
speech and then walk mdififerently on, to convince 
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a visitor in the gallery that the speech was unworthy 
of attention. It was about Lodge that the opposition 
to Wilson gathered. 

He beheved in Ameiicanisra. He beheved that 
the essence of American foreign policy should be to 
keep the country clear of foreign entanglements 
unless our honour was involved, to be ready to 
fight and fight hard the moment it became involved, 
and, when the fight was over, to disentangle our- 
selves once more, stand aloof, and mind our own 
business. (Our honour, as Lodge saw it, was 
involved if our prerogatives were threatened; to 
Woodrow Wilson, on the other hand, national 
honour was a moral matter: only by shameful 
conduct could a nation lose it ) As chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, Lodge conceived it to 
be his duty to see that the United States was not 
drawn into any international agreement which 
would endanger this time-honoured policy. He 
did not beheve that the nations of the world could 
be trusted to spend the rest of their years behaving 
like so many Boy Scouts; he knew that, to be 
effective, a treaty must be serviceable m eras of 
bad feeling as well as good; and he saw in the 
present one many an invitation to trouble. 

Senator Lodge was also a pohtician. Knowing 
that his Massachusetts constituents numbered among 
them hundreds of thousands of Irish, he asked the 
overworked peace delegates at Paris to give a hearing 
to Messrs. Frank P. Walsh, Edward F. Dimn, and 
Michael J. Ryan, the so-called American Commis- 
sion for Insh Independence, though it was difficult 
for anyone but an Irishman to say what Irish 
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independence had to do with the Treaty. Remem- 
bering, too, the size of the Itahan vote, Lodge was 
wiUing to embarrass President Wilson, in the midst 
of the Itahan crisis at the Conference, by saymg in a 
speech to the Italians of Boston that Italy ought to 
have Flume and control the Adriatic Finally, 
Lodge had ^no love for Woodrow Wilson. So 
strongly did he feel that Wilson’s assumption of the 
right to speak for American opinion was unwar- 
ranted and iniquitous, that when Henry White, the 
only Republican on the American Peace Com- 
mission, sailed for Europe, Lodge put into White’s 
hands a secret memorandum contaimng his own 
extremely un- Wilsonian idea of what peace terms 
the Amencan people would stand for, and sug- 
gested that White show it in strict confidence to 
Balfour, Clemenceau, and Nitti, addmg, “This 
knowledge may in certain circumstances be very 
important to them m strengthemng their position ” 
No honourable man could have made such a sug- 
gestion unless he believed the defeat of the President’s 
programme to be essential to the country’s welfare. 

United with Lodge in scepticism about the 
Treaty, if in nothing else, was a curious combination 
of men and of influences. There were hard-shelled 
tories like Brandegee, there were Western ideahsts 
like Borah, who distrusted any association with 
foreign diplomats as the blond country boy of the 
old-fashioned melodrama distrusted association with 
the slick city man; there were chronic dissenters 
like La FoUette and Jim Reed ; there were Repubh- 
cans who were not sorry to put the Democratic 
President into a hole, and particularly a President 
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who had appealed m war-time for the election of a 
Democratic Congress; there were Senators anxious 
to show that nobody could make a treaty without 
the advice as well as the consent of the Senate, and 
get away with it; and there were not a few who, in 
addition to their other reasons for opposition, 
shared Lodge’s personal distaste for Wilsonian 
rhetoric Outside the Senate there was opposition 
of still other varieties The Irish were easily inflamed 
against a League of Nations that gave “ six seats to 
England.” The Itahans were ready to denounce a 
man who had refused to let Italy have Fiume. Many 
Germans, no matter how loyal to the United States 
they may have been during the war, had little 
enthusiasm for the hamstringing of the German 
Repubhc and the denial to Germany of a seat m the 
League There were some people who thought that 
America had got too httle out of the settlement 
And there were a vast number who saw in the League 
Covenant, and especially in Article X, obligations 
with which they were not wilhng to have the nation 
saddled 

Aside from aU these groups, furthermore, there 
was another factor to be reckoned with : the growing 
apathy of milhons of Americans toward anything 
which reminded them of the war. They were fast 
becommg sick and tired of the whole European 
mess. They wanted to be done with it. They didn’t 
want to be told of new sacrifices to be made — ^they 
had made plenty. Gone was the lift of the day when 
a girl singing the “Doxology” in Times Square 
could express their feelings about victory. This was 
all over now; the Willard-Dempsey fight and the 
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arrival of the British dirigible R-34 at Long Island 
were much more interesting. 

On the 10th of July, 1919, the President, back in 
Washington again, laid the Treaty of Versailles 
before the Senate, denying that the compromises 
which had been accepted as inevitable by the 
American negotiators “cut to the heart of any 
prmciple.” In his words as he addressed the Senate 
was all the eloquence which only a few months ago 
had swayed the world. “The stage is set, the destiny 
disclosed. It has come about by no plan of our 
conceivmg, but by the hand of God who led us into 
the way. We cannot turn back We can only go 
forward, with hfted eyes and freshened spirit, to 
follow the vision. It was of this that we dreamed 
at our birth. America shall in truth show the way. 
The light streams upon the path ahead and no- 
where else.” 

Fine words — ^but they brought no overwhehnmg 
appeal from the country for immediate ratification. 
The country was tired of going forward with lifted 
eyes, and Woodrow Wilson’s prose style, now all 
too familiar, could no longer freshen its spint. The 
Treaty^ — a. document as long as a novel — was referred 
to Lodge’s Committee on Foreign Relations, which 
settled down to study it at leisure. A month later 
Lodge rose in the Senate to express his preference 
for national independence and security, to insist that 
Articles X and XI of the League Covenant gave 
“other powers” the right “to caU out American 
troops and American ships to any part of the 
world,” and to reply to Wilson: “We would not 
have our politics distracted and embittered by the 
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dissensions of other lands. We would not have our 
country’s vigour exhausted, or her moral force 
abated, by everlasting meddling and muddling in 
every quarrel, great and small, which afflicts the 
world.” And within a fortnight Lodge’s committee 
began voting — although by a narrow margin in each 
case — ^to amend the Treaty; to give Shantung to 
China, to relieve the United States of membership 
m international commissions, to give the United 
States the same vote as Great Britain in the League, 
and to shut off the representatives of the British 
dominions from voting on questions affecting the 
British Empire. It began to look as if the process 
of making amendments and reservations might go 
on indefinitely Woodrow Wilson decided to play 
his last desperate card He would go to the people. 
He would win them to his cause, making a spealong 
trip through the West 

His doctors advised against it, for physically the 
President was almost at the end of his rope. Never 
robust, for months he had been under a terrific 
strain Again and agam durmg the Peace Confer- 
ence, Ray Stannard Baker would find him, after a 
long day of nerve-wracking sessions, looking “ut- 
terly beaten, worn out, his face quite haggard and 
one side of it twitching painfully.” At one time he 
had broken down — ^had been taken with a sudden 
attack of influenza, with violent paroxysms of 
coughing and a fever of 103° — only to be up again 
and at his labours within a few days. Now, in 
September, his nerve frayed by continued overwork 
and by the thought of possible failure of all he had 
given his heart and strength for, he was like a man 
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obsessed. He could think of nothing but the Treaty 
and the League He cared for nothing but to bring 
them through to victory And so, despite all that 
those about him could say, he left Washington on 
September 3rd to undergo the even greater strain of 
a speakmg trip — ^the preparation and dehvery of 
one or even two speeches a day in huge sweltering 
auditoriums (and without ampHfiers to ease the 
stram on his voice); the automobile processions 
through city after city (during which he had to 
stand up in his car and continuously wave his hat 
to the crowds) , the swarms of reporters, the hand- 
shaking, the glare of pubhcity, and the restless sleep 
of one who travels night in and night out on a 
swaying train 

Agam and again on that long trip of his, Woodrow 
Wilson painted the picture of the Treaty and the 
League that hved in his own mind, a picture which 
bore fainter and fainter resemblance to the reahty 
He spoke of the “generous, high-minded, statesman- 
like co-operation” which had been manifest at the 
Pans Conference; he said that “the hearts of men 
hke Clemenceau and Lloyd George and Orlando beat 
with the people of the world,” and that the heart of 
humamty beat in the document which they had 
produced. He represented America, and indeed 
every other country, as thriUmg to a new ideal 
“The whole world is now in a state where you can 
fancy that there afe hot tears upon every cheek, and 
those hot tears are tears of sorrow. They are also 
tears of hope.” He warned his audiences that if 
the Treaty were not ratified, disorder would shake 
the foundations of the world, and he envisioned 
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“this great nation marching at the fore of a great 
procession” to “those heights upon which there 
rests nothing but the pure hght of the justice of 
God ” Every one of those forty speeches was 
different from every other, and each was perfectly 
ordered, beautifully phrased, and thnlhng with 
passion. As an mtellectual feat the dehvery of them 
was remarkable Yet each pictured a dream world 
and a dream Treaty, and instinctively the country 
knew it. (Perhaps, indeed, there were moments of 
terrible samty when, as the President lay sleepless 
in his pnvate car, he himself knew how far from the 
truth he had departed ) The expected surge of 
public opinion toward Wilson’s cause failed to 
materiahze The Senate went right on discussing 
reservations. On September 24th, the first test vote 
went against the President 43 to 40. 

On the mght of the next day Wilson came to the 
end of his strength. For some time he had had 
indigestion and had slept httle After his long speech 
at Pueblo on the evemng of September 25th he 
could not sleep at all. The train was stopped and 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson took a walk together on a 
country road. When he returned to the train he was 
feverish and “as he slept under a narcotic, his 
mouth drooled. His body testified in many ways 
to an impendmg crash ” The next morning when 
he tried to get up he could hardly stand. The tram 
hurried on toward Washmgton and all future speak- 
ing engagements were cancelled Back to the White 
House the sick man went. A few days later a 
cerebral thrombosis partially paralyzed his left side. 
Another act of the tragedy had come to an end. 
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He had given all he had to the cause, and it had not 
been enough. 

§5 

There followed one of the most extraordmary 
periods in the whole history of the Presidency. For 
weeks Woodrow Wilson lay seriously ill, sometimes 
unable even to sign documents awaiting his signa- 
ture. He could not sit up in a chair for over a 
month, or venture out for a nde in the White House 
automobile for five months. During all the rest of 
his term — ^which lasted until March 4, 1921, seven- 
teen months after his breakdown — he remained in 
feeble and precarious health, a sick man lying m 
bed or sitting in an invalid’s chair, his left side and 
left leg and left arm partially paralyzed. Within the 
White House he was immured as if in a hospital 
He saw almost nobody, transacted only the most 
imperative business of his ofl&ce. The only way of 
commumcatmg with him was by letter, and as 
during most of this time all letters must pass through 
the hands of Mrs. Wilson or Admiral Grayson or 
others in the circle of attendants upon the invalid, 
and few were answered, there was often no way of 
knowing who was responsible for a failure to answer 
them or to act in accordance with the suggestions 
embodied in them. Sometimes, in fact, it was 
suspected that it was Mrs. Wilson who was respons- 
ible for many a White House decision — ^that the 
country was in effect being governed by a regency. 

With the President virtually unable to function, 
the whole executive machine came almost to a stop. 
It could, to be sure, contmue its routine tasks ; and 
an aggressive member of the Cabmet like Attorney- 
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General Palmer could go blithely ahead rounding 
up radicals and deporting them and getting out 
injunctions against strikers as if he had the full 
wisdom and power of the Presidency behind him; 
but most matters of policy waited upon the White 
House, and after a while it became clear that 
guidance from that quarter could hardly be ex- 
pected. There were vital problems clamouring for 
the attention of the Executive: the high cost of hving, 
the subsequent breakdown of business prospenty 
and increase of unemployment; the intense bitter- 
ness between capital and labour, culminating m the 
great steel and coal strikes; the reorganization of 
the government departments on a peace basis; the 
settlement of innumerable questions of foreign 
pohcy unconnected with the Treaty or the League. 
Yet upon most of these problems the sick man had 
no leadership to offer. Meanwhile his influence with 
Congress and the country, far from being increased 
by his martyrdom for the League, dwmdled to 
almost nothing 

The effect of this strange state of affairs upon 
official Washington was well described a year or 
two later by Edward G. Lowry in Washington 
Close-ups : 

“For a long time the social-pohtical atmosphere 
of Washington had been one of bleak and chill 
austerity suffused and envenomed by hatred of a 
sick chief magistrate that seemed to poison and 
blight every human relationship. The White House 
was isolated. It had no relation with the Capitol or 
the local resident and official community. Its great 
iron gates were closed and chained and locked. 
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Policemen guarded its approaches. It was in a void 
apart. ... It all made for bleakness and bitterness 
and a general sense of frustration and unhappiness ” 

Mr. Wilson’s mind remained clear When the 
report went about that he was unable “to discharge 
the powers and duties” of his office and should, 
therefore, under the provisions of the Constitution, 
be supplanted by the Vice-President (and reports 
of this sort were frequent in those days). Senators 
Fall and Hitchcock visited him in behalf of the 
Senate to determine his mental condition. They 
found him keenly alive to the humour of their 
embarrassing mission; he laughed and joked with 
them and showed a complete grasp of the subjects 
under discussion Nevertheless, something had 
gone out of him His messages were lifeless, his 
mind was sterile of new ideas. He could not meet 
new situations in a new way reading his public 
documents, one felt that his brain was still turmng 
over old ideas, rearranging old phrases, that he was 
still hving m that dream world which he had built 
about himself during the days of his fight for the 
League. 

He had always been a lonely man ; and now, as if 
pursued by some evil demon, he broke with one 
after another of those who stiU tried to serve him 
For long years Colonel House had been his chief 
adviser as well as his affectionate friend. Dunng the 
latter days of the Peace Conference a certain coolness 
had been noticed in Wilson’s attitude toward House 
This very concDiatory man had been perhaps a httle 
too conciliatory m his negotiations durmg the Presi- 
dent’s absence from Paris, rightly or wrongly, the 
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President felt that House had unwittingly played 
into the hands of the wily Clemenceau. Neverthe- 
less, House hoped, on his return from Pans, to be 
able to effect a rapprochement between his broken 
chief and the defiant Senators House wrote to 
suggest that Wilson accept certain reservations to 
the Treaty. There was no answ'er to the letter. 
House wrote again No answ'er There was never 
any explanation The friendship and the pohtical 
relationship, long so valuable to the President and 
so influential in the direction of policy, were both 
at an end — that was all one could say 

Robert Lansing had been at odds with the Presi- 
dent over many things before and during the Peace 
Conference; yet he remained as Secretary of State 
and beheved himself to be on good terms with his 
chief During Wilson’s illness, deciding that some- 
thing must be done to enable the government to 
transact business, he called meetings of the Cabinet, 
which were held in the Cabinet Room at the White 
House ofiices. He was peremptorily dismissed Last 
of all to go was the faithful Joe Tumulty, who had 
been Wilson’s secretary through fair weather and 
foul, in the Governor’s office at Trenton and for 
eight years at Washington. Although the break 
with Tumulty happened after Wilson left the White 
House, it deserves mention here because it so 
resembles the others and reveals what poison was 
workmg m the sick man’s mind. In April, 1922, 
there was to be held m New York a Democratic 
dinner. Before the dinner Tumulty visited Wilson 
and got what he supposed to be an oral message to 
the effect that Wilson would j“ support any man [for 
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the Presidency] who will stand for the salvation of 
America, and the salvation of America is justice to 
all classes.” It seemed an mnocuous message, and 
after ten years of association with Wilson, Tumulty 
had reason to suppose that he knew when Wilson 
might be quoted and when he might not But as 
It happened, Governor Cox spoke at the Democratic 
dinner, and the message, when Tumulty gave it, was 
mterpreted as an mdorsement of Cox. Whereupon 
Wilson wrote a curt letter to the New York Times 
denying that he had authorized anybody to give a 
message from him. Tumulty at once wrote to Wilson 
to explam that he had acted m good faith and to 
apologize hke a true friend for having caused the 
President embarrassment. His letter was “court- 
eously answered by Mrs. Wilson” (to use Tumulty’s 
own subsequent words), but Wilson himself said 
not a word more. Again Tumulty wrote loyally, 
saying that he would always regard Mr. Wilson 
with affection and would be “always around the 
corner when you need me.” There was no answer 
On the issue of the Treaty and the League Wood- 
row Wilson remamed adamant to the end Call it 
unswerving loyalty to principle or caU it stubborn- 
ness, as you wiU — ^he would consent to no reserva- 
tions except (when it was too late) some innocuous 
“interpretive” ones, framed by Senator Hitchcock, 
which went down to defeat. While the President 
lay critically ill, the Senate went nght on proposing 
reservation after reservation, and on November 19, 
1919, it defeated the Treaty. Only a small majority 
of the Senators were at that time irreconcilable 
— opponents of the pact; but they were enough to 
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carry the day. By combining forces with Wilson’s 
Democratic supporters who favoured the passage 
of the Treaty without change, they secured a major- 
ity against the long list of reser\ations proposed 
by Lodge’s committee. Then by combining forces 
with Lodge and the other reservatiomsts, they 
defeated the Treaty minus the reservations. It was 
an iromcai result, but it stood. A few months later 
the issue was raised agam, and once more the 
Treaty went down to defeat. Finally a resolution 
for a separate peace with Germany was passed 
by both Houses — and vetoed by Wilson as “an 
action w'hich would place an ineffaceable stain upon 
the gallantry and honour of the Umted States.” 
(A similar peace resolution was ultimately signed by 
President Harding) President Wilson’s last hope 
was that the election of 1920 would serve as a “great 
and solemn referendum” m which the masses of the 
people — those masses who, he had always claimed, 
were on his side — ^would rise to vindicate h'lm and 
the country. They rose — and swamped the pro- 
League candidate by a plurality of seven milhons. 

It is not pleasant to imagine the thoughts of the 
sick man in the White House as defeat after defeat 
overwhelmed his cause and mocked the great sacri- 
fice he had made for it. How soon the realization 
came upon him that everything was lost we do not 
know. After his breakdown, as he lay ill m the 
White House, did he stdl hope? It seems likely. 
All news from the outside world was filtered to 
him through those about him. With his hfe hanging 
in the balance, it would have been quite natural — 
if not inevitable — ^for them to wish to protect him 
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from shock, to tell him that all was going well on 
the Hill, that the tide had swung back again, that 
this token and that showed that the American 
people would not fail him. On such a theory one 
nught explain the break with Colonel House 
Possibly any suggestion for compromise with the 
Lodge forces seemed to the President simply a craven 
proposal for putting up the white flag in the moment 
of victory But whether or not this theory is justi- 
fied, sooner or later the knowledge must have come, 
as vote after vote turned against the Treaty, and 
must have turned the taste of hfe to bitterness 
Wilson’s icy repudiation of faithful Joe Tumulty 
was the act of a man who has lost his faith in 
humankind. 

§6 

Back in the early spring of 1919, while Wilson 
was still at Pans, Samuel G Blythe, an experienced 
observer of the political scene, had written in the 
Saturday Evening Post of the temper of the leaders 
of the Repubhcan Party as they faced the issues of 
peace : 

“You cannot teach an Old Guard new tricks. 

The Old Guard surrenders but it never dies. 
Right at this minute, the ancient and archaic 
Repubhcans who thmk they control the destimes 
of the Repubhcan Party — think they do > — are 
operatmg after the manner and style of 1896. The 
war hasn’t made a dent in them. . . The only 

way they look is backward ” 

The analysis was sound, but the Republican 
bosses, however open to criticism they may have 
been as statesmen, were at least good politicians. 
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They had their ears where a good pohtician’s should 
be — ^to the ground — and what they heard there was 
a rumble of discontent with Wilson and all that he 
represented. They determined that at the election 
of 1920 they would choose as the Repubhcan 
standard-bearer somebody w'ho would present, both 
to themselves and to the country, a complete con- 
trast With the ideahst whom they detested. As the 
year rolled round and the date for the Repubhcan 
Convention approached, they surveyed the field. 
The leading candidate was General Leonard Wood, 
a blunt soldier, an inheritor of Theodore Roose- 
velt’s creed of fearing God and keeping your powder 
dry, he made a fairly good contrast with Wilson, 
but he promised to be almost as unmanageable. 
Then there was Governor Lowden of Illinois — but 
he, too, did not quite fulfil the ideal. Herbert 
Hoover, the reliever of Belgium and war-time Food 
Admimstrator, was conducting a highly amateur 
campaign for the nomination, the pohticians dis- 
missed him with a sour laugh Why, this man 
Hoover hadn’t known whether he was a Repubhcan 
or Democrat until the campaign began ' Hiram 
Johnson was in the field, but he also might prove 
stiff-necked, although it was to his advantage that 
he was a Senator. The bosses’ inspired choice was 
none of these men : it was Warren Gamahel Hardmg, 
a commonplace and unpretentious Senator from 
Ohio. 

Consider how perfectly Hardmg met the require- 
ments Wilson was a visionary who liked to identify 
himself with “forward-looking men”; Hardmg, as 
Mr. Lowry put it, was as old-fashioned as those 
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wooden Indians which used to stand in front of 
cigar stores, “a flower of the period before safety 
razors.” Harding beheved that statesmanship had 
come to Its apogee in the days of McKinley and 
Foraker Wilson was cold ; Harding was an affable 
small-town man, at ease with “folks”; an ideal 
compamon, as one of his friends expressed it, “to 
play poker with all Saturday mght ” Wilson had 
always been difficult of access ; Harding was access- 
ible to the last degree. Wilson favoured labour, 
distrusted business men as a class, and talked of 
industrial democracy”; Harding looked back with 
longing eyes to the good old days when the govern- 
ment didn’t bother business men with unnecessary 
regulations, but provided them with fat tariffs and 
instructed the Department of Justice not to have 
them on its mmd. Wilson was at loggerheads with 
Congress, and particularly with the Senate ; Harding 
was not only a Senator, but a highly amenable 
Senator Wilson had been adept at making enemies ; 
Hardmg hadn’t an enemy in the world He was 
genuinely genial. “He had no knobs, he was the 
same size and smoothness all the way round,” wrote 
Charles Wilhs Thompson. Wilson thought in terms 
of the whole world ; Hardmg was for America first. 
And finally, whereas Wilson wanted America to 
exert itself nobly, Hardmg wanted to give it a rest. 
At Boston, a few weeks before the Convention, he 
had correctly expressed the growing desire of the 
people of the country and at the same time had 
unwittingly added a new word to the language, when 
he said, “America’s present need is not heroics 
but healing; not nostrums but normalcy; not revo- 
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lution but restoration ; . . not surgeiy but serenity.” 

Here was a man whom a country weaned of moral 
obligations and the hope of the world could take to 
its heart. 

It IS credibly reported that the decision in favour 
of Harding was made by the Repubhcan bosses as 
early as February, 1920, four months before the 
Convention. But it was not until foui ballots had 
been taken at the Convention itself — with Wood 
leading, Lowden second, and Harding fifth — and 
the wilted delegates had dispersed for the night, that 
the leaders finally concluded to put Harding over. 
Harding’s pohtical manager, an Ohio boss named 
Harry M. Daugherty, had predicted that the Con- 
vention would be deadlocked, and that the nomina- 
tion would be decided upon by twelve or thirteen 
men “at two o’clock in the mormng, in a smoke- 
filled room.” He was precisely right. The room 
was Colonel George Harvey’s, m the Hotel Black- 
stone. Boies Penrose, lying mortally ill in Phila- 
delphia, had given his instructions by private wire 
to John T. King. The word was passed round, and 
the next afternoon Harding was nominated. 

The Democrats, reheved that Wilson’s illness had 
disqualified him, duly nominated an Ohio pohtician 
as undistinginshed as Harding, Governor James M. 
Cox. This nominee had to swallow the League 
of Nations and did. He swung manfully around the 
circle, shouting himself hoarse, pointing with pride. 
But he hadn’t a chance in the world Senator Hard- 
ing remamed in his average small town and conducted 
a McKmleyesque front-porch campaign ; he pitched 
horseshoes behind the house with his Repubhcan 
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advisers like an average small-tov/n man and wore 
a McKinley carnation ; he said just enough m behalf 
of “an association of nations” to permit inveterate 
Repubhcans who favoured the League to vote for 
him without twinges of conscience, and just enough 
agamst Wilson’s League to convince the majority 
that with him in the White House they would not 
be called upon to march to the aid of suffering 
Czechoslovakia, and the men and women of the 
Umted States woke up on the morning of November 
3rd to find that they had swept him into the Presi- 
dency by a margm of sixteen milhons to nme 
milhons Governor Cox, the sacrificial victim, faded 
rapidly into the mists of obscunty. 

The United States had rendered its considered 
judgment on “our fortunate duty to assist by 
example, by sober, friendly counsel, and by material 
aid in the estabhshment of just democracy through- 
out the world.” It had preferred normalcy. 

§ 7 

Woodrow Wilson lived on in Washington — ^in a 
large and comfortable house on S Street — for over 
three years after this final crushing defeat. Those 
who came to call upon him toward the end found 
a man prematurely old, huddled in a big chair by 
the fireplace in a sunny south room. He sat with 
his hands in his lap, his head a httle on one side 
His face and body were heavier than they had been 
m his days of power; his hair, now quite grey, was 
brushed back over an almost bald head. As he 
talked he did not move his head — only his eyes 
followed his visitor, and his right arm swung back 
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and forth and occasionalh struck the arm of the 
chair for emphasis as he made his points The old- 
time uibamty was in his manner as he said, “You 
must excuse my not rising, I’m really quite lame.” 
But as he talked of the foreign pohcy of the Urated 
States and of his enemies, his tone was full of hatred. 
This was no time to sprinkle rose-water round, he 
said; it W'as a time for fightmg — there must be a 
party fight, “not in a partisan spirit, but on party 
hnes ” Still he clung to the last shred of hope that 
his party might follow^ the gleam Of the men who 
had made the fulfilment of his great project im- 
possible he spoke in unsparing terms “INe got 
to get well, and then I’m going out to get a few 
scalps.” So he nursed his grievance, an old man, 
helpless and bitter. 

On Armistice Day, five years after the triumphant 
close of the war, he stood on the steps of his house 
— supported so that he should not fall— and spoke to 
a crowd that had gathered to do him honour “I 
am not,” said he, “one of those that have the least 
anxiety about the triumph of the prmciples I have 
stood for. I have seen fools resist Providence before 
and I have seen their destruction, as will come upon 
these agam — ^utter destruction and contempt. That 
we shall prevail is as sure as that God reigns.” 

Three months later he was dead. 



CHAPTER III 


THE BIG RED SCARE 

If the American people turned a deaf ear to Wood- 
row Wilson’s plea for the League of Nations during 
the early years of the Post-war Decade, it was not 
simply because they were too weary of foreign 
entanglements and noble efforts to heed him They 
were listening to somethmg else They were hsten- 
mg to ugly rumours of a huge radical conspiracy 
against the government and institutions of the 
United States They had their ears cocked for the 
detonation of bombs and the tramp of Bolshevist 
armies They seriously thought — oi at least miUions 
of them did, milhons of otherwise reasonable citizens 
— that a Red revolution might begin in the United 
States the next month or next week, and they were less 
concerned with making the world safe for democracy 
than with making America safe for themselves 
Those were the days when column after column 
of the front pages of the newspapers shouted the 
news of strikes and anti-Bolshevist riots; when 
radicals shot down Armistice Day paraders in the 
streets of Centralia, Washington, and in revenge 
the patriotic citizenry took out of the jail a member 
of the I.W.W . — a white American, be it noted — 
and lynched him by tying a rope around his neck 
and throwing him off a bridge; when properly 
elected members of the Assembly of New York 
State were expelled (and their constituents thereby 
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disfranchised) simply because they had been elected 
as members of the \enerable Socialist Party; when 
a jury m Indiana took two minutes to acquit a man 
for shooting and kilhng an alien because he had 
shouted, “To hell with the United States” ; and w’hen 
the Vice-President of the nation cited as a dangerous 
manifestation of radicalism in the women's colleges 
the fact that the girl debaters of Radchffe had 
upheld the affirmative in an inter-collegiate debate 
on the subject. “Resolved, that the recogmtion 
of labour unions by employers is essential to success- 
ful collective bargaimng ” It was an era of lawless 
and disorderly defence of law and order, of un- 
constitutional defence of the Constitution, of sus- 
picion and civil conflict — ^in a very literal sense, a 
reign of terror 

For this national panic there was a degree of 
justification During the war the labour movement 
had been steadily gaining in momentum and prestige. 
There had been hundreds of strikes, induced chiefly 
by the rising pnces of everything that the labouring- 
man needed in order to hve, but also by his new 
consciousness of his power. The government, in 
order to keep up production and maintain industrial 
peace, had encouraged collective bargaining, elevated 
Samuel Gompers to one of the seats of the mighty 
in the war councils at Washington, and given the 
workers some reason to hope that with the commg 
of peace new benefits would be showered upon them. 
Peace came, and hope was deferred. Pnces stiU 
rose, employers resisted wage increases with a new 
solidarity and continued to insist on long hours of 
work, Woodrow Wilson went off to Europe in 
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quest of universal peace and forgot all about the 
labouring-men ; and in anger and despair, they took 
up the only weapon ready to their hand — the strike 
All over the country they struck There were strikes 
in the building trades, among the longshoremen, 
the stockyard workers, the shipyard men, the sub- 
way men, the shoe-workers, the carpenters, the 
telephone operators, and so on ad infinitum, until 
by November, 1919, the total number of men and 
women on strike in the industrial states was esti- 
mated by Alvin Johnson to be at least a milhon, 
with enough more in the non-industrial states, oi 
voluntarily abstaining from work though not 
engaged in recognized strikes, to bring the grand 
total to something like two milhon 
Nor were all of these men striking merely for 
recognition of their unions or for increases in pay 
or shorter hours — the traditional causes. Some of 
them were demanding a new industrial order, the 
displacement of capitalistic control of industry (or 
at least of their own industry) by government 
control : in short, somethmg approaching a socialist 
regime The hitherto conservative railroad workers 
came out for the Plumb Plan, by which the govern- 
ment would continue to direct the railroads and 
labour would have a voice in the management. 
When in September, 1919, the United Mine Workers 
voted to strike, they boldly advocated the national- 
ization of the mines; and a delegate who began his 
speech before the crowded convention with the 
words, “Nationalization is impossible,” was drowned 
out by boos and jeers and cries of “ Coal operator ! 
Throw him out 1” In the North-west the I.W.W. 
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was fighting to get the whip hand over capital 
through One Big Union In North Dakota and the 
adjoining gram states, tw’o hundred thousand farmers 
jomed Townley’s Non-Partisan League, descnbed 
by its enemies — with some truth — as an agrarian 
soviet. (Towmiey’s candidate for governor of 
Minnesota in 1916, by the way, had been a Sw'edish- 
American named Charles A. Lmdbergh, who would 
have been amazed to hear that his family was des- 
tined to be allied by marriage to that of a Morgan 
partner ) There was an unmistakable trend toward 
sociahstic ideas both m the ranks of labour and 
among hberal intellectuals The Sociahst party, watch- 
ing the success of the Russian Revolution, was flirtmg 
with the idea of violent mass-action And there was, 
too, a rag-tag-and-bobtail collection of communists 
and anarchists, many of them former Sociahsts, 
nearly all of them foreign-bom, most of them Russian, 
who talked of going still further, who took their 
gospel direct from Moscow and, presumably with 
the aid of Russian funds, preached it aggressively 
among the slum and factory-town population. 

This latter group of communists and anarchists 
constituted a very narrow minority of the radical 
movement — absurdly narrow when we consider all 
the to-do that was made about them Late in 1919 
Professor Gordon S. Watkms of the Umversity of 
Ilhnois, writing in the Atlantic Monthly, set the 
membership of the Sociahst party at 39,000, of the 
Commumst Labour party at from 10,000 to 30,000, 
and of the Commumst party at from 30,000 to 
60,000. In other words, according to this estimate, 
the Communists could muster at the most hardly 
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more than one-tenth of one per cent of the adult 
population of the country, and the three parties 
together — ^the majority of whose members were 
probably content to work for their ends by lawful 
means — brought the proportion to hardly more than 
two-tenths of one per cent, a rather slender nucleus, 
it would seem, for a revolutionary mass movement. 

But the American business man was in, no mood 
to consider whether it was a slender nucleus or not. 
He, too, had come out of the war with his fightmg 
blood up, ready to lick the next thing that stood in 
his way. He wanted to get back to business and 
enjoy his profits. Labour stood m his way and 
threatened his profits. He had come out of the 
war with a militant patriotism; and imnghng his 
idealistic with his selfish motives, after the manner 
of all men at all times, he developed a fervent behef 
that 100-per-cent Americamsm and the Welfare of 
God’s Own Country and Loyalty to the Teachings 
of the Founding Fathers imphed the right of the 
business man to kick the umon organizer out of his 
workshop. He had come to distrust anythmg and 
everythmg that was foreign, and this radicalism he 
saw as the spawn of long-haired slavs and unwashed 
East-Side Jews. And, finally, he had been nourished 
during the war years upon stories of spies and 
plotters and international intrigue. He had been 
convinced that German sympathizers signalled to 
one another with hghts from mountain-tops and 
put ground glass into surgical dressings, and he 
had formed the habit of expecting tenms courts to 
conceal gun-emplacements. His creduhty, had thus 
been stretched until he was quite ready to beheve 
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that a struggle of American labouring-men for better 
wages was the begmmng of an armed rebelhon 
directed by Lenin and Trotsky, and that behind 
every innocent professor who taught that there were 
arguments for as well as against sociahsm there 
was a bearded rascal from eastern Europe with a 
money bag m one hand and a smoking bomb m 
the other. 

§ 2 

The events of 1919 did much to feed this fear. 
On the 28th of April — ^while Wilson was negotiating 
the Peace Treaty at Paris, and homecoming troops 
were parading under Victory Arches — an infernal 
machine “big enough to blow out the entire side of 
the County-City Building” was found in Mayor 
Ole Hanson’s mail at Seattle Mayor Hanson had 
been stumping the country to arouse it to the Red 
Menace. The following afternoon a coloured servant 
opened a package addressed to Senator Thomas 
R. Hardwick at his home in Atlanta, Georgia, 
and a bomb in the package blew off her hands. 
Senator Hardwick, as chairman of the Immigration 
Committee of the Senate, had proposed restricting 
immigration as a means of keeping out Bolshevism, 

At two o’clock the next mormng Charles Caplan, 
a clerk m the parcel post division of the New York 
Post Ojffice, was on his way home to Harlem, when 
he read in a newspaper about the Hardwick bomb. 
The package was described in this news story as 
bemg about six inches long and three inches wide; 
as being done up m brown paper, and hke the 
Hanson bomb, marked with the (false, of course) 
return address of Gimbel Brothers in New York. 
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There was something famihar to Mr. Caplan about 
this descnption. He thought he remembered having 
seen some packages hke that. He racked his brain, 
and suddenly it all came back to him He hurried 
back to the Post Office — and found, neatly laid away 
on a shelf where he had put them because of in- 
sufficient postage, sixteen little brown-paper packages 
with the Gimbel return address on them They 
were addressed to Attorney-General Palmer, Post- 
master-General Burleson, Judge Landis of Chicago, 
Justice Holmes of the Supreme Court, Secretary of 
Labour Wilson, Commissioner of Immigration 
Cammetti, J P. Morgan, John D Rockefeller, and 
a number of other government officials and capital- 
ists. The packages were examined by the pohce in 
a neighbouring firehouse, and found to contain 
bombs Others had started on their way through the 
mails; the total number ultimately accounted for 
reached thirty-six (None of the other packages were 
carelessly opened, it is hardly necessary to say ; for 
the next few days people in high station were very 
circumspect about undoing brown-paper packages ) 
The hst of intended recipients was strong evidence 
that the bombs had been sent by an alien radical. 

Hardly more than a month later there was a 
senes of bomb explosions, the most successful of 
which damaged the front of Attorney-General 
Palmer’s house m Washington. It came m the 
evening; Mr Palmer had just left the library on 
the ground floor and turned out the lights and gone 
up to bed when there was a bang as of something 
hittmg the front door, followed by the crash of the 
explosion. The limbs of a man blown to pieces 
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were found outside, and close by, according to the 
new’spaper reports, lay a copy of Plain Words, a 
radical publication. 

The American pubhc read the big headlmes about 
these outrages and sa\agely resolved to get back 
at “these radicals ” 

How some of them did so may be illustrated by 
two incidents out of dozens which took place dunng 
those days. Both of them occurred on May Day 
of 1919 — -just after Mr Caplan had found the 
brown-paper packages on the Post Office shelf On 
the afternoon of May Day the owners and staff of 
the New York Call, a Socialist paper, were hoidmg 
a reception to celebrate the openmg of their new' 
office There were hundreds of men, women, and 
children gathered in the building for innocent 
palaver. A mob of soldiers and sailors stormed in 
and demanded that the “Bolshevist” posters be 
torn down. When the demand was refused, they 
destroyed the hterature on the tables, smashed up 
the offices, drove the crowd out into the street, 
and clubbed them so vigorously — standmg in a semi- 
circle outside the front door and belabouring them 
as they emerged — ^that seven members of the Call 
staff went to the hospital. 

In Cleveland, on the same day, there was a 
Sociahst parade headed by a red flag. An army 
lieutenant demanded that the flag be lowered, and 
thereupon with a group of soldiers leaped mto the 
ranks of the procession and precipitated a free-for- 
all fight. The pohce came and charged into the 
melee — and from that moment a series of riots 
began which spread through the city Scores of 
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people were injured, one man was killed, and the 
Socialist headquarters were utterly demohshed by a 
gang that defended American institutions by throwing 
typewnters and office furmture out into the street 

The summer of 1919 passed The Senate debated 
the Peace Treaty The House passed the Volstead 
Act. The Suffrage Amendment passed Congress 
and went to the States The R-34 made the first 
transatlantic dirigible flight from England to Mineola, 
Long Island, and returned safely. People laughed 
over '‘‘‘The Young Visiters'’ and wondered whether 
Daisy Ashford was really James M Barrie. The 
newspapers denounced sugar-hoarders and food 
profiteers as the cost of hving kept on climbing. 
The first funeral by airplane was held. Ministers 
lamented the increasing laxity of morals among the 
young. But still the fear and hatred of Bolshevism 
gripped the American mmd as new strikes broke 
out and labour became more aggressive and revolu- 
tion spread hke a scourge through Europe. And 
then, in September, came the Boston pohce strike, 
and the fear was redoubled. 

§ 3 

The Boston pohce had a grievance • their pay was 
based on a minimum of $1,100, out of which 
uniforms had to be bought, and $1,100 would buy 
mighty httle at 1919 prices. They succumbed to the 
epidemic of unionism, formed a umon, and affihated 
with the American Federation of Labour. Pohce 
Commissioner Curtis, a stiff-necked martmet, had 
forbidden them to aflfihate with any outside organiza- 
tion, and he straightway brought charges against 
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nineteen officers and members of the union for having 
violated his orders, found them guilty, and sus- 
pended them. The Irish blood of the pohce was 
heated, and they threatened to strike. A com- 
mittee appointed by the mayor to adjust the dispute 
proposed a compromise, but to Mr Curtis this 
looked like surrender He refused to budge. There- 
upon, on September 9, 1919, a large proportion of the 
police walked out at the time of the evening roll call. 

With the city left defenceless, hoodlums proceeded 
to enjoy themselves. That night they smashed 
windows and looted stores. Mayor Peters called for 
State Troops The next day the Governor called 
out the State Guard, and a volunteer pohce force 
began to try to cope with the situation. The Guards- 
men and volunteer pohce — ex-service men, Harvard 
students, cotton brokers from the Back Bay — ^were 
inexperienced, and the hoodlums knew it. Guards- 
men were goaded into firing on a mob in South 
Boston and killed two people. For days there was 
intermittent violence, especially when Guardsmen 
upheld the majesty of the law by breaking up crap 
games in that garden of sober Puritanism, Boston 
Common. The casualty list grew, and the country 
looked on with dismay as the Central Labour Union, 
representmg the organized trade umomsts of the 
city, debated holding a general strike on behalf of 
the policemen Perhaps, people thought, the dreaded 
revolution was beginmng here and now. 

But presently it began to appear that pubhc 
opinion in Boston, as everywhere else, was over- 
whelmingly against the police and that theirs was 
a lost cause. The Central Labour Union prudently 
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decided not to call a general strike Mr. Curtis 
discharged the nineteen men whom he had previ- 
ously suspended and began to recruit a new force 

Realizing that the game was nearly up, old 
Samuel Gompers, down in Washmgton, tried to 
intervene. He wired to the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts that the action of the Pohce Comimssioner 
was unwarranted and autocratic 

The Governor of Massachusetts was an incon- 
spicuous, sour-faced man with a reputation for 
saying as httle as possible and never jeopardizing 
his pohtical position by being betrayed into a false 
move. He made the right move now He rephed 
to Gompers that there was “no right to strike 
agamst the public safety by anybody, anywhere, 
any time” — and overnight he became a national 
hero. If there had been any doubt that the strike 
was collapsing, it vanished when the press of the 
whole country applauded Calvin Coohdge. For 
many a week to come, amateur pohcemen, pressed 
into emergency service, would come home at mght 
to the water side of Beacon Street to complain that 
directing traffic was even more arduous than a 
whole day of golf at the Country Club; it took 
time to recruit a new force. But recniited it was, 
and Boston breathed again. 

Organized labour, liowever, was in striking mood 
A few days later, several hundred thousand steel- 
workers walked out of the mills — after Judge Gary 
had shown as stiff a neck as Commissioner Curtis and 
had refused to deal with their union representatives. 

Now there was httle radicalism among the steel 
strikers. Their strike was a protest against low 
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wages and long hours. A considerable proportion 
of them worked a tw'elve-hour day, and they had 
a potentially strong case But the steel magnates 
had learned something from the Boston Pohce 
Strike. The pubhc was jumpy and would condemn 
any cause on which the Bolshevist label could be 
pinned The steel magnates found httle difficulty 
in pinning a Bolshevist label on the strikers. Wilham 
Z. Foster, the most energetic and mtelhgent of the 
strike organizers, had been a syndicahst (and later, 
although even Judge Gary didn’t know it then, was 
to become a Commumst) Copies of a syndicahst 
pamphlet by Foster appeared in newspaper offices 
and were seized upon avidly to show wbat a revo- 
lutionary fellow he was Foster was trying to substi- 
tute umons organized by industries for the ineffective 
craft umons, which were at the mercy of a huge 
concern hke the Steel Corporation ; therefore, 
according to the newspapers, Foster was a “borer 
from within” and the stake was part of a radical 
conspiracy. The pubhc was sufficiently frightened 
to prove more interested in defeating borers from 
withm than m noitigating the lot of obscure Slavs 
who spent twelve hours a day m the steel mills. 

The great steel strike had been in progress only a 
few weeks when a great coal strike impended. In 
this case nobody needed to point out to the pubhc 
the Red spectre lurking behind the striking miners. 
The miners had already succeeded in pinrung the 
Bolshevist label on themselves by their enthusiastic 
vote for nationahzation ; and to the undiscriminatmg 
newspaper reader, pubhc control of the mimng 
industry was all of a piece with communism, anarch- 
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ism, bomb-throwing, and general Red rum. Here 
was a new threat to the Repubhc Something must 
be done. The Government must act 

It acted A MitcheU Palmer, Attorney-General 
of the United States, who enjoyed being called the 
“Fighting Quaker,” saw his shining opportumty 
and came to the rescue of the Constitution. 

§ 4 

There is a certain grim humour in the fact that 
what Mr Palmer did dunng the next three months 
was done by him as the chief legal officer of an 
Admimstration which had come into power to 
bring about the New Freedom. Woodrow Wilson 
was ill in the White House, out of touch with 
affairs, and dreanung only of his lamented League : 
that IS the only explanation. 

On the day before the coal strike was due to begin, 
the Attorney-General secured from a Federal Judge 
in Indianapolis an order enjoimng the leaders of the 
strike from doing anythmg whatever to further it. 
He did this under the provisions of a food-and-fuel- 
control Act which forbade restriction of coal pro- 
duction during the war. In actual fact the war was 
not only over, it had been over for nearly a year: 
but legally it was not over — ^the Peace Treaty still 
languished in the Senate. This food-and-fuel- 
control law, in further actual fact, had been passed 
by the Senate after Senator Husting had explicitly 
declared that he was “authorized by the Secretary 
of Labour, Mr. Wilson, to say that the Administra- 
tion does not construe this bill as prohibiting strikes 
and peaceful picketing and will not so construe it.” 
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But Mr. Palmer either had never heard of this assur- 
ance or cared nothing about it or decided that un- 
foreseen conditions had arisen. He got his injunction, 
and the coal strike was doomed, although the next 
day something like four hundred thousand coal 
miners, now leaderless by decree of the Federal 
Government, walked out of the mines. 

The pubhc knew nothing of the broken pledge, of 
course; it would have been a bold newspaper pro- 
prietor who would have pubhshed Senator Husting’s 
statement, even had he known about it. It took 
genuine courage for a paper even to say, as did the 
New York World at that time, that there was “no 
Bolshevist menace in the United States and no 
I.W.W. menace that an ordinarily capable pohce 
force IS not competent to deal with.” The press 
applauded the injunction as it had applauded Calvin 
Coohdge The Fighting Quaker took heart. His 
next move was to direct a series of raids in which 
Commumst leaders were rounded up for deportation 
to Russia, via Finland, on the ship Buford, jocosely 
known as the “Soviet Ark.” Again there was 
enthusiasm — and apparently there was httle concern 
over the right of the Administration to tear from 
their families men who had as yet committed no 
crime. Mr. Palmer decided to give the American 
public more of the same ; and thereupon he carried 
through a new series of raids which set a new 
record in American history for executive trans- 
gression of individual constitutional rights. 

Under the drastic war-time Sedition Act, the 
Secretary of Labour had the power to deport aliens 
who were anarchists, or beheved in or advocated 
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the overthrow of the government by violence, or 
were afiihated with any orgamzation that so beheved 
or advocated Mr Palmer now decided to “co- 
operate” with the Secretary of Labour by rounding 
up the ahen membership of the Communist party 
for wholesale deportation. His under-cover agents 
had already worked their way into the organization ; 
one of them, indeed, was said to have become a 
leader in his district (which raised the philosophical 
question whether government agents m such positions 
would have imperilled their jobs by counselling 
moderation among the comrades) 

In scores of cities all over the Umted States, 
when the Communists were simultaneously meeting 
at their various headquarters on New Year’s Day 
of 1920, Mr. Palmer’s agents and pohce and volun- 
tary aides fell upon them — ^fell upon everybody, in 
fact, who was in the hall, regardless of whether he 
was a Commumst or not (how could one teU 
— and bundled them off to jail, with or without 
warrant. Every conceivable bit of evidence — ^htera- 
ture, membership lists, books, papers, pictures on 
the waU, everything — ^was seized, with or without 
a search warrant. On this and succeeding nights 
other Commumsts and suspected Commumsts were 
seized in their homes. Over six thousand men 
were arrested m aU, and thrust summarily behind 
the bars for days or weeks — often without any 
chance to learn what was the exphcit charge against 
them At least one American citizen, not a Com- 
munist, was j‘ailed for days through some mistake 
— probably a confusion of names — and barely 
escaped deportation. In Detroit, over a hundred 
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men were herded into a bull-pen measuring twenty- 
four by thirty feet and kept there for a week under 
conditions which the mayor of the city called 
intolerable In Hartford, while the suspects were 
in jail the authorities took the further precaution 
of arresting and incarcerating all visitors who came 
to see them, a fnendly call being regarded as prima 
facie evidence of affiliation with the Communist party. 

Ultimately a considerable proportion of the 
prisoners were released for want of sufficient evi- 
dence that they were Communists. Ultimately, too, 
it was divulged that in the whole country-wide raid 
upon these dangerous men — supposedly armed to the 
teeth — exactly three pistols were found, and no 
explosives at all But at the time the newspapers 
were full of reports from Mr. Palmer’s office that 
new evidence of a gigantic plot against the safety 
of the country had been unearthed; and although 
the steel strike was faihng, the coal strike was fail- 
ing, and any danger of a socialistic regime, to say 
nothing of a revolution, was daily fading, never- 
theless to the great mass of the American people the 
Bolshevist bogey became more ternfymg than ever. 

Mr Palmer was in full cry. In pubhc statements 
he was reminding the twenty milhon owners of 
Liberty bonds and the nine milhon farm-owners 
and the eleven million owmers pf savings accounts, 
that the Reds proposed to take away all they had. 
He was distributing boiler-plate propaganda to the 
press, containing pictures of horrid-looking Bolshe- 
viks with bnsthng beards, and asking if such as 
these should rule over America Pohticians were 
quoting the suggestion of Guy Empey that the 
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proper implements for dealing with the Reds could 
be “found in any hardware store,” or proclaiming, 
“My motto for the Reds is S O S. — ship or shoot. 
I beheve we should place them all on a ship of 
stone, with sails of lead, and that their first stopping- 
place should be hell ” College graduates were 
caUing for the dismissal of professors suspected of 
radicalism; school-teachers were being made to 
sign oaths of allegiance, business men with un- 
orthodox pohtical or economic ideas were learning 
to hold their tongues if they wanted to hold their 
jobs Hystena had reached its height 

§ 5 

Nor did it quickly subside For the professional 
super-patriots (and assorted special propagandists 
disguised as super-patriots) had only begun to fight 
Innumerable patnotic societies had sprung up, each 
with its executive secretary, and executive secretaries 
must live, and therefore must conjure up new and 
ever greater menaces Innumerable other gentle- 
men now discovered that they could defeat whatever 
they wanted to defeat by tarring it conspicuously 
with the Bolshevist brush. Big-navy men, behevers 
in compulsory military service, drys, anti-cigarette 
campaigners, anti-evolution Fundamentahsts, defen- 
ders of the moral order, book censors, Jew-haters, 
Negro-haters, landlords, manufacturers, utility 
executives, upholders of every sort of cause, good, 
bad, and indifferent, all wrapped themselves in 
Old Glory and the mantle of the Founding Fathers 
and alhed their opponents with Lenin. The open 
shop, for example, became the “American plan.” 
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For years a pestilence of speakers and writers 
continued to afflict the country' with tales of “sinister 
and subversive agitators ” Elderly ladies in gilt 
chairs in ornate drawing-rooms heard from executive 
secretaries that the agents of the government had 
unearthed new radical conspiracies too fiendish to 
be divulged before the proper time. Their husbands 
were told at luncheon clubs that the colleges were 
honeycombed with Bolshevism A cloud of sus- 
picion hung in the air, and intolerance became an 
American virtue 

Wilham J Burns put the number of resident 
Communists at 422,000, and S. Stanwood Menken 
of the National Security League made it 600,000 
— ^figures at least ten times as large as those of 
Professor Watkins Dwight Braman, president of 
the Alhed Patriotic Societies, told Governor Smith 
of New York that the Reds were holding 10,000 
meetings in the country every week and that 350 
radical newspapers had been estabhshed in the 
preceding six months 

But not only the Communists were dangerous; 
they had, it seemed, weU-disguised or unwitting 
allies m more respectable circles The Russian 
Famine Fund Committee, according to Ralph 
Easley of the National Civic Federation, included 
sixty pronounced Bolshevist sympathizers. Frederick 
J. Libby of the National Council for the Reduction 
of Armaments was said by one of the loudest of 
the super-patriots to be a Communist educated in 
Russia, who visited Russia for instructions (although 
as a matter of fact the pacifist churchman had 
never been in Russia, had no affiliations with 
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to hear the words of heresy). Said a former resident 
of a Middle Western city, returmng to it after a 
long absence: “These people are all afraid of 
something. What is it The authors of Middle- 
town quoted a lonely pohtical dissenter forced into 
conformity by the iron pressure of piibhc opinion 
as saying, bitterly, “I just run away from it all to 
my books ” He dared not utter his economic 
opinions openly , to deviate ever so little from those 
of the Legion and the Rotary Club would be to 
brand himself as a Bolshevist. 

“America,” wrote Katharine Fullerton Gerould 
in Harper’s Magazine as late as 1922, “is no longer 
a free country, in the old sense; and hberty is, 
increasingly, a mere rhetorical figure. . . . No 
thinkmg citizen, I venture to say, can express in 
freedom more than a part of his honest convictions 
I do not of course refer to convictions that are 
frankly criminal. I do mean that everywhere, on 
every hand, free speech is choked off in one direction 
or another The only way in which an American 
citizen who is really interested in all the social and 
pohtical problems of his country can preserve any 
freedom of expression, is to choose the mob that 
is most sympathetic to him, and abide under the 
shadow of that mob.” 

Sentiments such as these were expressed so 
frequently and so vehemently in later years that it 
is astomshing to recall that in 1922 it required 
some temerity to put them in print. When Mrs. 
Gerould’s article was published, hundreds of letters 
poured mto the Harper office and into her house — 
letters denouncing her in scurrilous terms as sub- 
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versive and a Bolshevist, letters rejoicing that at 
last someone had stood up and told the truth To 
such a point had the country been carried by the 
shoutings of the super-patriots. 

§6 

The intolerance of those days took many forms. 
Almost inevitably it took the form of an ugly flare- 
up of feehng against the Negro, the Jew, and the 
Roman Cathohc. The emotions of group loyalty 
and of hatred, expanded during war-time and then 
suddenly denied their intended expression, found a 
perverted release in the persecution not only of 
supposed radicals, but also of other elements which 
to the dominant American group — ^the white Pro- 
testants — seemed alien or “un-American ” 

Negroes had migrated during the war by the hun- 
dreds of thousands into the industrial North, 
drawn thither by high wages and by the openings 
in mill and factory occasioned by the draft. Wherever 
their numbers increased they had no choice but to 
move into districts previously reserved for the whites, 
there to jostle with the whites m street cars and pubhc 
places, and in a hundred other ways to upset the 
dehcate equihbrium of racial adjustment. In the 
South as well as m the North the Negroes had felt 
the stirring of a new sense of independence; had 
they not been called to the colours just as the whites 
had been, and had they not been fightmg for 
democracy and oppressed minorities? When peace 
came, and they found they were to be put in their 
place once more, some of them showed their re- 
sentment; and in the uneasy atmosphere of the day 
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thi s was enough to kindle the violent racial passions 
which smoulder under the surface of human nature 
Bolshevism was bad enough, thought the whites, 
but if the niggers ever got beyond control 

One sultry afternoon m the summer of 1919 a 
seventeen-year-old coloured boy was swimming in 
Lake Michigan by a Chicago bathing-beach Part 
of the shore had been set aside by mutual understand- 
ing for the use of the whites, another part for the 
Negroes. The boy took hold of a railroad tie 
floating in the water and drifted across the invisible 
line. Stones were thrown at him, a white boy 
started to swim toward him The coloured boy let 
go of the railroad tie, swam a few strokes, and 
sank. He was drowned Whether he had been hit 
by any of the stones was uncertain, but the Negroes 
on the shore accused the whites of stoning him to 
death, and a fight began. This small incident struck 
the match that set off a bonfire of race hatred. The 
Negro population of Chicago had doubled in a 
decade, the blacks had crowded into white neigh- 
bourhoods, and nerves were raw The disorder spread 
to other parts of the city — and the final result was 
that for nearly a week Chicago was virtually in a 
state of civil war ; there were mobbmgs of Negroes, 
beatings, stabbmgs, gang raids through the Negro 
district, shootmgs by Negroes in defence, and 
wanton destruction of houses and property; when 
order was finally restored it was found that fifteen 
whites and twenty-three Negroes had been killed, 
five hundred and thirty-seven people had been in- 
jured, and a thousand had been left homeless and 
destitute. 
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Less than a year later there was another not of 
major proportions in Tulsa Where\er the coloured 
population had spread, there was a new tension 
in the relations between the races It was not 
alleviated by the gospel of white supremacy preached 
by speakers and writers such as Lothrop Stoddard, 
whose Rising Tide of Colour proclaimed that the 
dark-skinned races constituted a worse threat to 
¥/estern ci\ilization than the Germans or. the 
Bolsheviks 

The Jews, too, fell under the suspicion of a majority 
bent upon an undiluted Americamsm. Here w'as 
a group of inevitably divided loyalty, many of w'hose 
members were undeniably prominent among the 
Bolsheviki m Russia and among the radical im- 
migrants in America Henry Ford discovered the 
menace of the “International Jew," and his Beat- 
born Independent accused the unhappy race of plot- 
tmg the subjugation of the whole world and (for 
good measure) of being the source of almost every 
American affliction, including high rents, the short- 
age of farm labour, ja2z, gambling, drunkenness, 
loose morals, and even short skirts. The Ford 
attack, absurd as it was, was merely an exaggerated 
manifestation of a widespread anti-Senaitism. Pre- 
judice became as pervasive as the air. Landlords 
grew less disposed to rent to Jewish tenants, and 
schools to admit Jewish boys and girls ; there was a 
pubhc scandal at Armapohs over the hazmg of a 
Jewish boy Harvard College seriously debated 
hmitmg the number of Jewish students; and all 
over the country Jews felt that a barrier had fallen 
between them and the Gentiles. Nor did the Roman 
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Catholics escape censure m the regions m which 
they were in a minonty Did not the members 
of this Church take their orders from a foreign 
pope, and did not the pope claim temporal power, 
and did not Cathohcs insist upon teaching their 
children in their own way rather than in the American 
pubhc schools, and was not all this un-American 
and treasonable? 

It was in such an atmosphere that the Ku-Klux 
Klan blossomed into power. 

The Klan had been founded as far back as 1915 
by a Georgian named Colonel Wilham Joseph 
Simmons, but its first five years had been lean. 
When 1920 arrived. Colonel Simmons had only a 
few hundred members in his amiable patriotic and 
fraternal order, which drew its inspiration from the 
Ku-Klux Klan of Reconstruction days and stood 
for white supremacy and sentimental Southern 
idealism m general. But m 1920 Simmons put the 
task of orgamsing the Order into hands of one 
Edward Y. Clarke of the Southern Publicity Associa- 
tion. Clarke’s gifts of salesmanship, hitherto 
expended on such blameless causes as the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association and the Near East Rehef, 
were prodigious The time was ripe for the Elian, 
and he knew it Not only could it be represented 
to potential members as the defender of the white 
against the black, of Gentile against Jew, and of 
Protestant against Catholic, and thus trade on aU 
die newly inflamed fears of the credulous small- 
towner, but its white robe and hood, its flaming 
cross, its secrecy, and the preposterous vocabulary 
of its ritual could be made the vehicle for all that 
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infantile love of hocus-pocus and mummer>% that 
lust for secret adventure, which survives in the adult 
whose lot IS cast in drab places. Here was a chance 
to dress up the village bigot and let him be a Knight 
of the Invisible Empire The formula was perfect. 
And there was another inviting fact to be borne 
in mind. Well organized, such an Order could be 
made a paying proposition 

The salesmen of memberships were given the 
entrancing title of Kleagles ; the country was divided 
into Realms headed by King Kleagles, and the 
Realms into Domains headed by Grand Gobhns; 
Clarke himself, as chief orgamser, became Imperial 
Kleagle, and the art of nomenclature reached its 
fantastic pinnacle in the title bestowed upon Colonel 
Simmons : he became the Imperial Wizard A 
membership cost ten dollars, and as four of this 
went into the pocket of the Kleagle who made the 
sale. It was soon apparent that a dihgent Kleagle 
need not fear the wolf at the door Kleaghng 
became one of the profitable mdustries of the 
decade The King Kleagle of the Realm and Grand 
Gobhn of the Domain took a small rake-off from 
the remaming six dollars of the membership fee, 
and the balance poured mto the Imperial Treasury 
at Atlanta. 

An inconvement congressional investigation in 
1921 — ^brought about largely by sundry reports of 
tarrjngs and featherings and floggings, and by the 
disclosure of many of the Edan’s secrets by the 
New York World — led ultimately to the banish- 
ment of Imperial Kleagle Clarke, and Colonel 
Simmons was succeeded as Imperial Wizard by a 
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Texas dentist named Hiram Wesley Evans, who 
referred to himself, perhaps with some justice, as 
“the most average man in America” ; but a humming 
sales organization had been built up and the Klan 
continued to grow It grew, in fact, with such 
inordinate rapidity that early in 1924 its membership 
had reached — accordmg to the careful estimates of 
Stanley Frost — the staggering figure of nearly four 
and a half milhons It came to wield great pohtical 
power, dominating for a time the seven states of 
Oregon, Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Cahfomia Its chief strongholds were 
the New South, the Middle West, and the Pacific 
coast, but it had invaded almost every part of the 
country and had even reached the gates of that 
stronghold of Jewry, Cathohcism, and sophistica- 
tion, New York City. So far had Clark’s genius 
and the hospitable temper of the times carried it 
The objects of the Order as stated in its Constitu- 
tion were “to umte white male persons, native- 
born Gentile citizens of the Umted States of America, 
who owe no allegiance of any nature to any foreign 
government, nation, institution, sect, ruler, person, 
or people; whose morals are good, whose repu- 
tations and vocations are exemplary . to cultivate 
and promote patriotism toward our Civil Govern- 
ment , to practise an honourable Klanmshness 
toward each other ; to exemphfy a practical benevo- 
lence; to shield the sanctity of the home and the 
chastity of womanhood; to mamtain forever white 
supremacy, to teach and faithfully inculcate a 
high spiritual philosophy through an exalted 
ritualism, and by a practical devotion to conserve. 
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protect, and maintain the distinctive institutions, 
rights, privileges, principles, traditions and ideals 
of a pure Americanism ” 

Thus the theory. In practice the “ pure American- 
ism ” varied with the locality. At first, in the South, 
white supremacy was the Klan’s chief objective, 
but as time went on and the organization grew and 
spread, opposition to the Jew and above all to the 
Cathohc proved the best talking pomt for Kleagles 
m most locahties. Nor did the methods of the local 
Klan orgamzations usually suggest the possession of 
a “high spiritual philosophy ” These local orgamza- 
tions were largely autonomous and beyond control 
from Atlanta They were drawn, as a rule, mostly 
from the less educated and less disciplined elements 
of the white Protestant commumty. (“You think 
the mfluential men belong here?” commented 
an outspoken observer in an Indiana city “Then 
look at their shoes when they march in parade. 
The sheet doesn’t cover the shoes ”) Though 
Imperial Wizard Evans inveighed against lawlessness, 
the members of the local Klans were not always 
content with voting against allowing children to 
attend parochial schools, or voting against Catholic 
candidates for office, or burning fiery crosses on the 
hiU-top back of the town to show the niggers that 
the whites meant business The secrecy of the Klan 
was an invitation to more direct action. 

If a white girl reported that a coloured man had 
made improper advances to her — even if the charge 
were unsupported and based on nothing more than 
a neurotic imagination — a white-sheeted band might 
spirit the Negro off to the woods and “ teach him 
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a lesson ” with tar and feathers or with the whip. 
If a white man stood up for a Negro in a race 
quarrel, he might be kidnapped and beaten up. II 
a coloured woman refused to sell her land at an 
arbitrary price which she considered too low, and a 
Klansman wanted the land, she might receive the 
K. K. K ultimatum — sell or be thrown out. Klan 
members would boycott Jewish merchants, refuse 
to hire Catholic boys, refuse to rent their houses to 
Cathohcs A hideous tragedy in Louisiana, where 
five men were kidnapped and later found bound with 
wire and drowned in a lake, was laid to Klansmen. 
R. A. Patton, writing in Current History, reported 
a grim series of brutalities from Alabama' “A 
lad whipped with branches until his back was 
ribboned flesh; a Negress beaten and left helpless 
to contract pneumoma from exposure and die; a 
white girl, divorcee, beaten into unconsciousness m 
her own home ; a naturalized foreigner flogged 
until his back was a pulp because he married an 
American woman ; a Negro lashed until he sold his 
land to a white man for a fraction of its value ” 
Even where there were no such outrages, there was 
at least the threat of them. The white-robed army 
paraded, the burning cross glowed across the valley, 
people whispered to one another in the darkness 
and wondered “who they were after this time,” 
and fear and suspicion ran from house to house. 
Furthermore, cnnunals and gangs of hoodlums 
quickly learned to take advantage of the Klan’s 
existence : if they wanted to burn some one’s barn 
or raid the slums beyond the railroad tracks, they 
could do it with impumty now . would not the Klan 
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be held responsible? Anyone could chalk the letters 
K. K. K. on a fence and be sure that the sheriff 
would move warily. Thus, as in the case of the Red 
hysteria, a movement conceived m fear perpetuated fear 
and brought with it all manner of cruelties and crimes. 

Slowly, as the years passed and the war-time 
emotions ebbed, the power of the Klan waned, until 
in many districts it was dead and in others it had 
become merely a political faction dominated by 
spoilsmen: but not until it had become a thing of 
terror to millions of men and women. 

§7 

After the Palmer raids at the beginning of 1920 
the hunt for radicals went on In April the five 
Socialist members of the New York State Assembly 
were expelled on the ground that (as the report of the 
Judiciary Committee put it) they were members of 
“a disloyal organization composed exclusively of 
perpetual traitors ” When Young Theodore Roose- 
velt spoke against the motion to expel, he was 
solemnly rebuked by Speaker Sweet, who mounted 
the rostrum and read aloud passages from the 
writings of T. R. semor, in order that the American- 
ism of the father might be painfully contrasted with 
the un-Americanism of the son. When Assembl 5 mian 
Cuvilher, m the midst of a speech, spied two of the 
Sociahst members actually occupying the seats to 
which they had been elected, he cried: “These two 
men who sit there with a smile and a smirk on 
their faces are just as much representatives of the 
Russi,an Soviet Government as if they were Lenin 
and Trotsky themselves They are httle Lenins, 
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little Trotskys m our midst ” The little Lemns and 
Trotskys were thrown out by an overwhelming 
vote, and the New York Times announced the 
next day that “ It was an American vote altogether, 
a patriotic and conservative vote. An immense 
majority of the American people will approve and 
sanction the Assembly’s action.” That statement 
coming from the discreet Times, is a measure of 
the temper of the day. 

Nevertheless, the tide was almost ready to turn. 
Charles Evans Hughes protested against the As- 
sembly’s action, thereby almost causing apoplexy 
among some of his sedate fellow-members of the 
Umon League Club, who wondered if such a good 
Repubhcan could be becoming a parlour pink. 
May Day of 1920 arrived m due course, and although 
Mr. Palmer dutifully informed the world in advance 
that May Day had been selected by the radicals as 
the date for a general strike and for assassinations, 
nothing happened. The pohce, fully mobilized, 
waited for a revolutionary onslaught that never 
arrived The pohtical conventions rolled round, 
and although Calvin Coolndge was swept into the 
Repubhcan nomination for Vice-President on his 
record as the man who broke the Boston police 
strike, it was noteworthy that the Democratic 
Convention did not sweep the Fighting Quaker into 
anything at all, and that there was a certain un- 
seemly levity among his opponents, who insisted 
upon referring to him as the quaking fighter, the 
faking fighter, and the quaking quitter It began 
to look as if the country were begmmng to regain 
its sense of humour. 
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Stokes and nots and legislative enactments and 
judicial rulings agamst radicals continued, but with 
the coinmg of the summer of 1920 there were at 
least other thmgs to compete for the attention of 
the country. There was the presidential campaign; 
the affable Mr. Hardmg was mouthing orotund 
generalizations from his front porch, and the des- 
perate Mr. Cox was steaming about the country, 
trying to pull Woodrow Wilson’s chestnuts out of 
the fire There was the tickhsh business situation: 
people had been revolting agamst high prices for 
months, and overall parades had been held, and the 
Rev. George M. Elsbree of Philadelphia had 
preached a sermon in overalls, and there had been 
an overall wedding in New York (parson, bride, 
and groom, all photographed for the rotogravure 
section in overalls), and the department stores had 
been driven to reduce prices, and now it was ap- 
parent that busmess was nding for a fall, strikes 
or no strikes, radicals or no radicals. 

There was the hue and cry over the discovery of 
the bogus get-rich-quick schemes of Charles Ponzi 
of Boston There was Woman Suffrage, now at 
last a fact, with ratification of the Amendment 
by the States completed on August 18th. Finally, 
there was Prohibition, also at least a fact, and an 
absorbmg topic at dmner tables In those days 
people sat with bated breath to hear how So-and-so 
had made very good gin right m his own cellar, and 
just what formula would fulfill the higher destiny 
of raisins, and how bootleggers brought hquor 
down from Canada It was all new and exciting 
That the Big Red Scare was already perceptibly 
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abating by the end of the summer of 1920 was shown 
by the fact that the nation managed to keep its 
head surprisingly well when a real disaster, probably 
attributable to an anarchist gang, took place on the 
16th of September. 

If there was one geographical spot in the United 
States that could justly be called the financial centre 
of the country, it was the junction of Broad and 
Wall Streets in New York Here, on the north side 
of Wall Street, stood the Sub-Treasury Building, 
and next to it the United States Assay Office; 
opposite them, on the southeast corner, an ostenta- 
tiously unostentatious three-story hmestone building 
housed the firm of J. P Morgan & Company, the 
most powerful nexus of capitalism in the world; 
on the southwest corner yawned the excavation 
where the New York Stock Exchange was presently 
to build its annex, and next to this, on Broad Street, 
rose the Cormthian pillars of the Exchange itself. 
Government finance, private finance, the passage of 
pnvate control of industry from capitalistic hand 
to hand, here stood their respective citadels cheek 
by jowl, as if to symbohze the union into one system 
of the government and the money power and the 
direction of business — ^that system which the radicals 
so bitterly decried 

Almost at this precise spot, a moment before noon 
on September 16th, just as the clerks of the neigh- 
bourhood were getting ready to go out for luncheon, 
there was a sudden bhnding flash of bluish-white 
hght and a terrific crashmg roar, followed by the 
clatter of falhng glass from innumerable windows 
and by the screams of men and women. A huge 
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bomb had gone off in the street in front of the Assay 
OflBce and directly opposite the House of Morgan 
— gone off with such appalhng violence that it killed 
thirty people outright and injured hundreds, wrecked 
the interior of the Morgan offices, smashed windows 
for blocks around, and drove an iron slug through 
the window of the Bankers’ Club on the thirty- 
fourth floor of the Equitable Building. 

A great mushroom-shaped cloud of yellowish- 
green smoke rose slowly into the upper air between 
the skyscrapers Below it, the air was filled with 
dust pouring out of the Morgan windows and the 
windows of other buildings — dust from shrapnel- 
bitten plaster walls And below that, the street ran 
red with the blood of the dead and dying Those 
who by blind chance had escaped the hail of steel 
picked themselves up and ran in terror as glass and 
fragments of stone showered down from tlie build- 
ings above; then there was a surge of people back 
to the horror again, a vast crowd milhng about and 
trying to help the victims and not knowing what to 
do first and bumping into one another and shouting ; 
then fire engines and ambulances clanged to the 
scene and police and hospital orderlies fought their 
way through the mob and brought it at last to 
order 

In the House of Morgan, one man had been killed, 
the chief clerk; dozens were hurt, seventeen had to 
be taken to hospitals But only one partner had 
been cut in the hand by flying glass , the rest were in 
conference on the other side of the building or out 
of town. Mr. Morgan was abroad. The victims 
of the explosion were not the financial powers of 
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the country, but bank clerks, brokers’ men, Wall 
Street runners, stenographers 

In the Stock Exchange, hardly two hundred feet 
away, trading had been proceeding at what in those 
days was considered “ good volume ” — at the rate 
of half a milhon shares or so for the day. Prices 
had been rising Reading was being bid up to 
2|- pomts to 93 1 Baldwin Locomotive was going 
strong at 11 Of, there was heavy trading in Middle 
States Oil, Steel, was doing well at 89|. The crash 
came, the building shook, and the big windows 
smashed down m a shower of glass; those on the 
Broad Street side had their heavy silk curtams 
drawn, or dozens of men would have been injured. 
For a moment the brokers, not knowing what had 
happened, scampered for anythmg that looked hke 
shelter. Those m the middle of the floor, where an 
instant before the largest crowd of traders had been 
gathered around the Reading post, made for the 
edges of the room lest the dome should fall But 
WiUiam H. Remick, president of the Exchange, 
who had been standing with the “money crowd” 
at^the side of the room, kept his head Remarking 
to a friend, “I guess it’s about time to ring the 
gong,” he mounted the rostrum, rang the gong, and 
thereby immediately ended trading for the day, 
(The next day prices contmued to rise as if nothing 
had happened) 

Out m the middle of Wall Street lay the carcass 
of a horse blown to pieces by the force of the 
explosion, and here and there were assembled bits 
of steel and wood and canvas which, with the horse’s 
shoes and the harness, enabled the pohce to decide 
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that a TNT bomb had gone ojff m a horse-drawn 
wagon, presumably left unattended as its driver 
escaped from the scene. For days and months and 
years detectives and Federal agents followed up 
every possible clue. Every wagon in the city, to 
say nothing of powder wagons, was traced. The 
slugs which had imbedded themselves in the sur- 
rounding buildings were examined and found to be 
window sash-weights cut m two — ^but this, despite 
endless further investigation, led to nothing more 
than the conclusion that the explosion was a pre- 
meditated crime The horse’s shoes were identified 
and a man was found who had put them on the 
horse a few days before , he described the driver 
as a Sicihan, but the clue led no further. Bits of 
steel and tin found in the neighbourhood were 
studied, manufacturers consulted, records of sale 
run through. One fragment of iron proved to be the 
knob of a safe, and the safe was identified ; a detec- 
tive followed the history of the safe from its manu- 
facture through various hands until it went to France 
with the Army during the war and returned to 
Hoboken — ^but there its trail was lost. Every eye- 
witness’s story was tested and analyzed. Reports 
of warnmgs of disaster received by business men were 
run down but yielded nothmg of real value. Sus- 
pected radicals were rounded up without result. 
One bit of evidence remamed, but how important 
It was one could not be sure. At almost the exact 
minute of the explosion, a letter-carrier was said to 
have found m a post-box two or three blocks from 
the scene — a box which had been emptied only 
half an hour before — ^five sheets of paper on 
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which was crudely printed, with varying mis- 
spellings, 

Rememer 
We will not tolerate 
any longer 
Free the poht Cal 
prisomers or it will be 
sure death to all oF you 
American Anarchists 

Fighters 

A prominent coal operator who was sitting m the 
Morgan offices when the explosion took place 
promptly declared that there was no question in 
his mind that it was the work of Bolshevists. After 
years of fruitless investigation, there was still a 
question m the minds of those who tried to solve the 
mystery But m the loose sense m which the coal 
operator used the term, he was probably right 
The country followed the early stages of the inves- 
tigation with absorbed interest. Yet no marked 
increase in anti-Bolshevist riots took place. If the 
explosion had occurred a few months earlier, it 
might have had indirect consequences as ugly 
as the damage which it did directly. But by this time 
the American people were commg to their senses 
sufficiently to realize that no such insane and frightful 
plot could ever command the support of more than 
a handful of fanatics. 



CHAPTER IV 


AMERICA CONVALESCENT 

The Big Red Scare was slowly — ^very slowly — dying. 

What killed it 

The realization, for one thing, that there had 
never been any sufficient cause for such a panic as 
had convulsed the country. The localization of 
Communism in Europe, for another thing: when 
Germany and other European nations failed to be 
engulfed by the Bolshevist tide, the idea of its 
sweeping irresistibly across the Atlantic became a 
httle less plausible. It was a fact, too, that radicahsm 
was noticeably ebbing in the Umted States The 
Fighting Quaker’s inquisitorial methods, whatever 
one may think of them, had at least had the practical 
effect of scaring many Reds into a pale pinkness. 
By 1921 the A. F. of L. leaders were leamng over 
backward in their effort to appear as conservative 
as Judge Gary, college professors were cancelling 
their subscriptions to liberal magazines on the 
ground that they could not afford to let such litera- 
ture be seen on their tables, and the social reformers 
of a year or two before were tiring of what seemed 
a thankless and hopeless fight There was also, 
perhaps, a perceptible loss of enthusiasm for govern- 
mental action against the Reds on the part of the 
growmg company of the wets, who were acquiring 
a belated concern for personal liberty and a new 
distrust of federal snoopers. Yet there was another 
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cause more important, perhaps, than any of these. 
The temper of the aftermath of war was at last giving 
way to the temper of peace. Like an over-worked 
business man beginning his vacation, the country 
had had to go through a period of restlessness and 
irntabihty, but was finally learning how to relax 
and amuse itself once more. 

A sense of disillusionment remained; like the 
suddenly hberated vacationist, the country felt that 
it ought to be enjoying itself more than it was, and 
that life was futile and nothing mattered much. But 
m the meantime it might as well play — ^follow the 
crowd, take up the new toys that were amusing the 
crowd, go in for the new fads, savour the amusing 
scandals and triviahties of life By 1921 the new 
toys and fads and scandals were forthcoming, and 
the country seized upon them feverishly. 

§ 2 

First of aU was the radio, which was destined 
ultimately to alter the daily habits of Americans 
as profoundly as anythmg that the decade produced. 

The first broadcasting station had been opened 
in East Pittsburgh on November 2, 1920 — a. date 
which school children may some day have to learn 
— ^to carry the Harding-Cox election returns. This 
was station KDKA, operated by the Westinghouse 
Company For a time, however, this new revolution 
in communication and public entertainment made 
slow headway. Auditors were few Amateur 
wireless operators objected to the stream of music 
— ^mostly from phonograph records — ^which issued 
from the Westinghouse station and interfered with 
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their important busmess. When a real orchestra was 
substituted for the records, the resonance of the 
room in which the players sat spoiled the effect. The 
orchestra was placed out-of-doors, in a tent on the 
roof — ^and the tent blew away. The tent was there- 
upon pitched in a big room indoors, and not until 
then was it discovered that the cloth hangings which 
subsequently became standard m broadcastmg 
studios would adequately muffle the sound. 

Experiment proceeded, however ; other radio 
stations were opened, market reports were thrown 
on the air. Dr. Van Etten of Pittsburgh permitted the 
services at Calvary Church to be broadcast, the 
Umversity of Wisconsin gave radio concerts, and 
pohticians spouted into the strange instruments 
and wondered if anybody was really hstemng. Yet 
when Dempsey fought Carpentier in July, 1921, and 
three men at the ringside told the story of the slaugh- 
ter into telephone transmitters to be relayed by air 
to eighty points throughout the country their enter- 
prise was reported m an obscure corner of the 
New York Times as an achievement in “wireless 
telephony”; and when the Unknown Soldier was 
buned at Arhngton Cemetery the following Novem- 
ber, crowds packed into Masson Square Garden in 
New York and the Auditorium in San Francisco to 
hear the speeches issue from huge amplifiers, and 
few in those crowds had any idea that soon they 
could hear all the orations they wanted without 
stirring from the easy-chair in the living-room. The 
great awakening had not yet come 

That winter, however — ^the winter of 1921-22 — 
it came with a rush. Soon everybody was talking. 
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not about wireless telephony, but about radio. A 
San Francisco paper described the discovery that 
milhons were making. “There is radio music in the 
air, every mght, ever3where Anybody can hear it 
at home on a receiving set, which any boy can put 
up m an hour.” In February President Harding had 
an outfit installed in his study, and the Dixmoor 
Golf Club announced that it would install a “tele- 
phone” to enable golfers to hear church services. 
In April, passengers on a Lackawanna train heard a 
radio concert, and Lieutenant Maynard broke all 
records for modernizing Christianity by broadcasting 
an Easter sermon from an airplane. Newspapers 
brought out radio sections and thousands of hither- 
to utterly unmechamcal people puzzled over articles 
about regenerative circuits, sodion tubes. Grimes 
reflex circuits, crystal detectors, and neutrodynes. 
In the Ziegfeld “Folhes of 1922” the popularity 
of “My Rambler Rose” was rivalled by that of a 
song about a man who hoped his love nught hear 
him as she was “hstening on the radio.” And every 
other man you met on the street buttonholed you 
to tell you how he had sat up until two o’clock the 
night before, with earphones clamped to his head, 
and had actually heard Havana ! How could one 
bother about the Red Menace if one was facing such 
momentous questions as how to construct a loop 
aenal ^ 

In the Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature for 
the years 1919-21, in which were hsted all the 
magazine articles appearing during those years, 
there were two columns of references to articles on 
Radicals and Radicalism and less than a quarter of 
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a column of references to articles on Radio. " In the 
Readers' Guide for 1922-24, by contrast, the section 
on Radicals and Radicahsm shrank to half a column 
and the section of Radio swelled to nineteen columns. 
In that change there is an index to something more 
than periodical hterature. 

§3 

Sport, too, had become an American obsession. 
When Jack Kearns persuaded Tex Rickard to bring 
together Dempsey and the worn-out but engaging 
Georges Carpentier at Boyle’s Thirty Acres in 
Jersey City in 1921, the pubhc responded as they 
had never before responded in the history of the 
country Nearly seventy-five thousand people paid 
over a milhon and a half dollars — over three times 
as much as the Dempsey-WiUard fight had brought 
in — ^to see the debonair Frenchman flattened in the 
fourth round, and the metropohtan papers, not 
content with a few columns in the sporting section, 
devoted page after page the next day to every con- 
ceivable detail of the fight It was the first of the 
huge million-dollar bouts of the decade Babe 
Ruth raised his home-run record to fifty-mne, and 
the 1921 World’s Series broke records for gate 
receipts and attendance. Sport-hungry crowds who 
had never dreamed of taking a college-entrance 
examination swarmed to college football games, 
watched Captain Malcolm Aldnch of Yale anci 
George Owen of Harvard, and devoured hundreds 
of columns of dopesters’ gossip about Penn State 
and Pittsburgh and Iowa and the “praying Colonels” 
of Centre College. Racing had taken on a new 
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lease of life with the unparalleled success of Man o’ 
War in 1920. Tennis clubs weie multiplying, and 
business men were discovering by the hundreds of 
thousands that a par-four hole was the best place 
to be in conference. There were food-fads, too, as 
well as sport-fads : such was the sudden and over- 
whehmng craze for Eskimo Pie that in three months 
the price of cocoa beans on the New York market 
rose 50 per cent. 

Another new American institution caught the 
pubhc eye during the summer of 1921 — ^the bathing 
beauty. In early July a Costume and Beauty Show 
was held at Washmgton’s bathing beach on the 
Potomac, and the prize-winners were so httle 
touched by the influence of Mack Sennett and his 
moving-picture bathers that they wore tunic bathing- 
suits, hats over their long curls, and long stockings — 
all but one, who daringly rolled her stockings below 
her knees. In early September Atlantic City held 
its first Beauty Pageant — a similar show, but with 
a difference. “For the time being, the censor ban 
on bare knees and skm-tight bathing suits was 
suspended,” wrote an astomshed reporter, “and 
thousands of spectators gasped as they applauded 
the girls ” Miss Washmgton was declared the most 
beautiful girl of the cities of America, the one-piece 
suit became overmght the orthodox wear for bathing 
beauties (though taffetas and sateens lemained good 
enough for genuine sea-gomg bathers for a season 
or two to come), promoters of seashore resorts 
began to plan new contests, and the rotogravure 
and tabloid editors faced a future bright with 
promise. 
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The tabloids, indeed, were booming — and not 
without effect There was more than coincidence in 
the fact that as they rose, radicahsm fell. They 
presented American hfe not as a pohtical and 
econonuc struggle, but as a three-nng circus of 
sport, crime, and sex, and in varymg degrees the 
other papers followed their lead under the pressure 
of competition. Workmen forgot to be class- 
conscious as they gloated over pictures of Miss 
Scranton on the Boardwalk and followed the Still- 
man case and the Anbuckle case and studied the 
racmg dope about Morvich. 

Readers with perceptibly higher brows, too, had 
their diversions from the affairs of the day Though 
their heads still reeled from The Education of Henry 
Adams, they were wading manfully through paleon- 
tology as revealed m the Outline of History (and 
getting bogged, most of them, somewhere near the 
the section on Genghis Khan) They were asking 
one another whether America was truly as ugly as 
Sinclair Lewis made it in Mam Street and Tahiti 
truly as enchantmg as Frederick O’Brien made it 
m White Shadows of the South Seas', they were 
learning about hot love in hot places from the The 
Sheik, and lappmg up Mrs. Asquith’s gossip of the 
British rulmg classes, and having a good old- 
fashioned cry over If Winter Comes. 

Further diversions were on the way, too If there 
had been any doubt, after the radio craze struck the 
country, that the American people were learmng 
to enjoy such diversions with headlong unanimity, 
the events of 1922 and 1923 dispelled it. On the 
16th of September, 1922, the murder of the decade 
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took place: The Reverend Edward Wheeler HaU 
and Mrs. James Mills, the choir leader in his church, 
were found shot to death on an abandoned farm 
near New Brunswick, New Jersey The Hall-MiUs 
case had all the elements needed to satisfy an 
exacting pubhc taste for the sensational. It was 
better than the Elwell case of June, 1920. It was 
grisly, it was dramatic (the bodies being laid side 
by side as if to emphasize an unhallowed union), 
it involved wealth and respectabihty, it had just 
the right amount of sex interest — and in addition it 
took place close to the great metropohtan nerve- 
centre of the American press. It was an illiterate 
American who did not shortly become acquainted 
with DeRussey’s Lane, the crab-apple tree, the pig 
woman and her mule, the precise mental condition 
of WiUie Stevens, and the gossip of the choir mem- 
bers. 

§4 

By this time, too, a new game was beginning its 
conquest of the country. In the first year or two 
after the war, Joseph P. Babcock, Soochow represen- 
tative of the Standard Oil Company, had become 
interested in the Chinese game of Mah Jong and 
had codified and simplified the rules for the use of 
Americans Two brothers named White had intro- 
duced it to the English-speaking clubs of Shanghai, 
where it became popular. It was brought to the 
United States, and won such immediate favour that 
W. A. Hammond, a San Francisco lumber merchant, 
was encouraged to import sets on an ambitious 
scale. By September, 1922, he had already imported 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth. A big campaign of 
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advertising, with free lessons and exhibitions, 
pushed the game, and within the next year the 
Mah Jong craze had become so universal that 
Chinese makers of sets could no longer keep up 
with the demand and American manufacture was 
in full swing. By 1923, people who were begmmng 
to take their radio sets for granted now simply left 
them turned on while they “broke the wall” and 
called “pung” or “chow” and wielded the Ming 
box and talked learnedly of bamboos, flowers, 
seasons. South Wind, and Red Dragon. The wealthy 
bought five-hundred-doUar sets; dozens of manu- 
facturers leaped into the business; a Mah Jong 
League of America was formed; there was fierce 
debate as to what rules to play by, what system of 
scoring to use, and what constituted a “limit hand” ; 
and the correct dinner party wound up with every 
one setting up ivory and bamboo tiles on green 
baize tables. 

Even before Mah Jong reached its chmax, how- 
ever, Emil Coue had arrived in America, preceded 
by an efficient ballyhoo; in the early months of 
1923 the httle dried-up Frenchman from Nancy 
was suddenly the most-talked-of person in the 
country. Coue Institutes were estabhshed, and 
audiences who thronged to hear the master speak 
were hushed into awsome quiet as he repeated, 
himself, the formula which was already on every- 
body’s lips • “Day by day in every way I am getting 
better and better ” A few weeks later there was a 
new national thrill as the news of the finding of the 
tomb of King Tut- Ankh- Amen, cabled all the way 
from Egypt, overshadowed the news of the Radical 
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trials and Ku-Klux Klan scandals, and dress manu- 
facturers began to plan for a season of Egyptian 
styles. Finally, the country presently found still a 
new obsession — the form of a song: a phrase 
picked up from an Italian fruit-vendor and used 
some time before this as a “gag-hne” by Tad 
Dorgan, the cartoomst, was worked into verse, put 
to music which drew Hberally from the “Hallelujah 
Chorus” and “I Dreamt That I Dwelt in Marble 
Halls” and “Aunt Dinah’s Quilting Party,” was 
tried out in a Long Island roadhouse, and then was 
brought to New York, where it quickly superseded 
“Mr Gallagher and Mr Shean” m popular acclaim. 
Before long “Yes, We Have No Bananas” had 
penetrated to the remotest farmhouse m the remotest 
county 

Though the super-patriots still raged and federal 
agents still pursued the mmble Communists and an 
avowed Sociahst was still regarded with as much 
enthusiasm as a leper, and the Ku-Klux Klan still 
grew, the Big Red Scare was dying There were too 
many other things to think about 

Perhaps, though, there was still another reason 
for the passing of the Red Menace. Another Menace 
was endangering the land — ^and one which could 
not possibly be attributed to the machinations of 
Moscow The younger generation was on the 
rampage, as we shall presently see. 

§5 

Only one dispute, durmg the rest of the Post-war 
Decade, drew the old line of 1919 and 1920 between 
liberal and conservative throughout the nation. 
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At the height of the Big Red Scare — ^in April, 
1920 — ^there had taken place at South Braintree, 
Massachusetts, a crime so ummportant that it was 
not even mentioned in the New York Times of the 
following day — or, for that matter, of the whole 
following year. It was the sort of crime which was 
taking place constantly all over the country. A 
paymaster and his guard, carrying two boxes con- 
taining the pay-roll of a shoe factory, were killed 
by two men with pistols, who thereupon leaped 
into an automobile which drew up at the kerb, and 
drove away across the railroad tracks. Two weeks 
later a couple of Itahan radicals were arrested as 
the murderers, and a year later — at about the time 
when the Washington bathmg beauties were 
straightemng their long stockings to be photo- 
graphed and David Samojff was supervising the 
reporting of the Dempsey-Carpentier fight by 
“wireless telephone” — ^the Itahans were tried before 
Judge Webster Thayer and a jury and found guilty. 
The trial attracted a httle attention, but not much. 
A few months later, however, people from Maine to 
Cahforma began to ask what this Sacco-Vanzetti 
case was all about. For a very remarkable thing 
had happened. 

Three men in a bleak Boston office — a Spamsh 
carpenter, a Jewish youth from New York, and 
an Italian newspaper man — ^had been writing in- 
dustnously about the two Itahans to the radicals 
and the radical press of France and Italy and Spain 
and other countries in Europe and Central and 
South America The result: A bomb exploded in 
Ambassador Herrick’s house m Paris. Twenty 
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people were killed by another bomb m a Pans 
Sacco-Vanzetti demonstration Crowds menaced the 
American Embassy m Rome There was an attempt 
to bomb the home of the Consul-General at Lisbon. 
There was a general strike and an attempt to boycott 
American goods at Montevideo. The case was 
discussed m the radical press of Algiers, Porto Rico, 
and Mexico. Under the circumstances it could not 
very well help becoming a cause celebre in the 
United States. 

But bombings and boycotts, though they attracted 
attention to the case, could never have aroused 
widespread pubhc sympathy for Sacco and Vanzetti. 
What aroused it, as the case dragged on year after 
year and one appeal after another was denied, was 
the demeanour of the men themselves. Vanzetti in 
particular was clearly a remarkable man — an 
intellectual of noble character, a philosophical 
anarchist of a type which it seemed impossible to 
associate with a pay-roll murder New evidence 
made the guilt of the men seem stiU more doubtful 
When, in 1927 — seven long years after the murder — 
Judge Thayer stubbornly denied the last appeal and 
pronounced the sentence of death, pubhc opinion 
forced Governor Fuller of Massachusetts to review 
the case and consider pardomng Sacco and Vanzetti 
The Governor named as an advisory committee to 
make a further study of the case. President Lowell 
of Harvard, President Stratton of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and Judge Robert Grant — 
all men respected by the community. A few weeks 
later the committee reported: they beheved Sacco 
and Vanzetti to be guilty. There was no pardon. 
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On the night of August 22, 1927, these two men 
who had gathered about their cause the hopes and 
fears of milhons throughout the world were sent 
to the electric chair. 

Whether they were actually guilty or not wiU 
probably never be definitely determmed — ^though no 
one can read their speeches to the court and their 
letters without doubting if justice was done. The 
record of the case was of vast length and full of 
technicahties, it was discussed ex-parte by vehement 
propagandists on both sides, and the division of 
public opinion on the case was largely a division 
between those who thought radicals ought to be 
strung up on general principles and those who 
thought that the test of a country’s civihzation 
lay in the scrupulousness with which it protected 
the rights of minorities. The passions of the early 
days of the decade were revived as pickets marched 
before the Boston State House, calhng on the 
Governor to release Sacco and Vanzetti, and the 
Boston police — ^whose stnke not eight years before 
had put Calvin Coohdge in the White House which 
he now occupied — arrested the pickets and bore 
them off to the lock-up. 

The bull market was now in full swing, the labour 
movement was enfeebled, prosperity had given 
radicalism what seemed to be its coup de grace — but 
stiU the predicament of these two simple Italians 
had the power briefly to recall the days of Mitchell 
Palmer’s Red raids- and to arouse fears and hatreds 
long since quieted. People who had almost forgotten 
whether they were conservatives or liberals found 
themselves m bitter argument once more, and 
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friendships were disrupted over the identification of 
Sacco’s cap or the value of Captain Proctor’s 
testimony about the fatal bullet. But only briefly 
The headhnes screamed that Sacco and Vanzetti 
had been executed, and men read them with a 
shiver, and wondered, perhaps, if this thing which 
had been done with such awful finahty were the 
just deserts of crune or a hideous mistake — and 
glanced at another coluron to find where Lindbergh 
was flymg to-day, and whipped open the paper to 
the financial page . . . What was General Motors 
domg? 



CHAPTER V 


THE REVOLUTION IN MANNERS AND 
MORALS 

A FIRST-CLASS revolt against the accepted American 
order was certainly takmg place durmg those early 
years of the Post-war Decade, but it was one with 
which Nikolai Lenin had nothmg whatever to do. 
The shock troops of the rebellion were not aben 
agitators, but the sons and daughters of well-to-do 
American famihes, who knew httle about Bolshevism 
and cared distinctly less, and their defiance was 
expressed not m obscure radical publications or in 
soap-box speeches, but right across the family 
breakfast table into the horrified ears of conserva- 
tive fathers and mothers Men and women were 
still shivering at the Red Menace when they awoke 
to the no less alarming Problem of the Yoimger 
Generation, and reahzed that if the Constitution 
were not in danger, the moral code of the country 
certainly was. 

This code, as it currently concerned young people, 
might have been roughly summarized as follows: 
Women were the guardians of morahty, they were 
made of finer stuff than men and were expected to 
act accordingly. Young guls must look forward m 
innocence (tempered perhaps with a modicum of 
physiological mstruction) to a romantic love match 
which would lead them to the altar and to hving- 
happily-ever-after , and until the “right man” came 
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along they must allow no male to kiss them. It was 
expected that some men would succumb to the 
temptations of sex, but only with a special clas^ of 
outlawed women; girls of respectable famihes were 
supposed to have no such temptations Boys and 
girls were permitted large freedom to work and 
play together, with decreasing and weU-mgh nominal 
chaperonage, but only because the code worked so 
well on the whole that a sort of honour system was 
supplantmg supervision by their elders ; it was 
taken for granted that if they had been well brought 
up they would never take advantage of this freedom. 
And although the attitude toward smoking and 
drinking by girls differed widely m different strata 
of society and different parts of the country, majority 
opimon held that it was morally wrong for them to 
smoke and could hardly imagine them showing the 
effects of alcohol 

The war had not long been over when cries of 
alarm from parents, teachers, and moral preceptors 
began to rend the air For the boys and girls just 
growing out of adolescence were making mincemeat 
of this code. 

The dresses that the girls — and for that matter 
most of the older women — ^were wearing seemed 
alarming enough. In July, 1920, a fashion-writer 
reported in the New York Times that “the American 
woman . . . has lifted her skirts far beyond any 
modest limitation,” which was another way of 
saying that the hem was now all of nine inches 
above the ground. It was freely predicted that 
skirts would come down again in the winter of 
1920-21, but instead they climbed a few scandalous 
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inches farther. The flappers wore thin dresses, 
short-sleeved and occasionally (in the evening) 
sleeveless; some of the wilder young things rolled 
their stockings below their knees, revealing to the 
shocked eyes of virtue a fleeting glance of shin- 
bones and knee-cap , and many of them were visibly 
using cosmetics. “The intoxication of rouge,” 
earnestly explained Dorothy Speare in Dancers in 
the Dark, “is an insidious vintage known to more 
girls than mere man can ever beheve ” Useless for 
frantic parents to insist that no lady did such things ; 
the answer was that the daughters of ladies were 
doing it, and even retouching their masterpieces 
in pubhc. Some of them, furthermore, were aban- 
doning their corsets “The men won’t dance with 
you if you wear a corset,” they were quoted as saying. 

The current mode in dancing created still more 
consternation. Not the romantic violin but the 
barbaric saxophone now dominated the orchestra, 
and to Its passionate crooning and wailing the fox- 
trotters moved in what the editor of the Hobart 
College Herald disgustedly called a “syncopated 
embrace.” No longer did even an inch of space 
separate them; they danced as if glued together, 
body to body, cheek to cheek. Cried the Catholic 
Telegraph of Cincinnati in righteous indignation, 
“The music is sensuous, the embracmg of partners — 
the female only half dressed — ^is absolutely indecent ; 
and the motions — ^they are such as may not be 
described, with any respect for propriety, in a 
family newspaper. Suffice it to say that there are 
certain houses appropriate for such dances; but 
those houses have been closed by law.” 
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Supposedly “nice” girls were smoking cigarettes — 
openly and defiantly, if often rather awkwardly and 
self-consciously. They were drinking — somewhat 
less openly but often all too eflBcaciously There 
weie stones of daughters of the most exemplary 
parents getting drunk — “blotto,” as their compan- 
ions cheerfully put it — on the contents of the hip- 
flasks of the new prohibition regime, and going out 
joyridmg with men at four m the mormng. And 
worst of all, even at well-regulated dances they 
were said to retire where the eye of the most sharp- 
sighted chaperon could not follow, and in darkened 
rooms or in parked cars to engage in the unspeakable 
practice of petting and necking. 

It was not until F Scott Fitzgerald, who had 
hardly graduated from Princeton and ought to know 
what his generation were doing, brought out This 
Side of Paradise m April, 1920, that fathers and 
mothers realized fully what was afoot and how long 
it had been going on Apparently the “petting 
party” had been current as early as 1916, and was 
now widely estabhshed as an indoor sport. “None 
of the Victorian mothers — and most of the mothers 
were Victorian — had any idea how casually their 
daughters were accustomed to be kissed,” wrote 
Mr. Fitzgerald. “ . . . Amory saw girls doing 
things that even in his memory would have been 
impossible, eating three-o’clock, after-dance sup- 
pers in impossible cafes, talking of every side of 
life with an air half of earnestness, half of mockery, 
yet with a furtive excitement that Amory considered 
stood for a real moral let-down. But he never 
realized how widespread it was until he saw the 
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Cities between New York and Chicago as one vast 
juvenile intrigue ” The book caused a shudder to 
run down the national spine ; did not Mr. Fitzgerald 
represent one of his well-nurtured heroines as 
brazenly confessing, “I’ve kissed dozens of men. 
I suppose I’ll kiss dozens more”; and another 
heroine as saying to a young man (to a young man .0, 
“Oh, just one person in fifty has any glimmer of 
what sex is I’m hipped on Freud and all that, but 
It’s rotten that eveiy bit of real love m the world is 
mnety-mne per cent, passion and one little soupcon 
of jealousy” 7 

It was mcredible It was abominable. What did 
It all mean? Was every decent standard being 
thrown over ? Mothers read the scarlet words and 
wondered if they themselves “had any idea how 
often their daughters were accustomed to be kissed.” 

. But no, this must be an exaggerated account of 
the misconduct of some especially depraved group. 
Nice girls couldn’t behave hke that and talk openly 
about passion. But m due course other books 
appeared to substantiate the findings of Mr Fitz- 
gerald: Dancers in the Dark, The Plastic Age, 
Flaming Youth. Magazine articles and newspapers 
reiterated the scandal. To be sure, there were plenty 
of commumties where mce girls did not m actual 
fact, “behave like that”; and even in the more 
sophisticated urban centres there were plenty of 
girls who did not. Nevertheless, there was enough 
fire beneath the smoke of these sensational revela- 
tions to make the Problem of the Younger Genera- 
tion a topic of anxious discussion from coast to 
coast. 
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The forces of morahty ralhed to that attack. Dr. 
Francis E. Clark, the founder and president of the 
Christian Endeavour Society, declared that the 
modern “indecent dance” was “an offence against 
womanly purity, the very fountainhead of our 
family and civil life.” The new style of dancing was 
denounced in rehgious journals as “impure, pollut- 
ing, corrupting, debasing, destroying spirituality, 
increasing carnality,” and the mothers and sisters 
and church members of the land were called upon 
to admonish and instruct and raise the spiritual 
tone of these dreadful young people President 
Murphree of the Umversity of Florida cried out 
with true Southern warmth, “The low-cut gowns, the 
rolled hose and short skirts are born of the Devil 
and his angels, and are carrying the present and 
future generations to chaos and destruction.” A 
group of Episcopal church- women in New York, 
speaking with the authority of wealth and social 
position (for they included Mrs J Pierpont Morgan, 
Mrs Borden Harriman, Mrs Henry Phipps, Mrs. 
James Roosevelt, and Mrs E. H Harnman), pro- 
posed an organization to discourage fashions involv- 
ing an “excess of nudity” and “improper ways of 
dancing.” The Y.W C A conducted a national 
campaign against immodest dress among high- 
school girls, supplying newspapers with printed 
matter carrying headhnes such as “Working Girls 
Responsive to Modesty Appeal” and “High Heels 
Losing Ground Even in France ” In Philadelphia 
a Dress Reform Committee of prominent citizens 
sent a questionnaire to over a thousand clergymen 
to ask them what would be their idea of a proper 
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dress, and although the gentlemen of the cloth 
showed a distressmg variety of opmion, the com- 
mittee proceeded to design a “moral gown” which 
was endorsed by mimsters of fifteen denominations. 
The distingmshing characteristics of this moral 
gown were that it was very loose-fitting, that the 
sleeves reached just below the elbows, and that 
the hem came within seven and a half inches of the 
floor. 

Not content with example and reproof, legislators 
in several states introduced bills to reform feminine 
dress once and for all The New York American 
reported in 1921 that a bill was pending in Utah 
providing fine and imprisonment for those who 
wore on the streets “skirts higher than three inches 
above the ankle.” A bill was laid before the Virginia 
legislature which would forbid any woman from 
wearing shirtwaists or evening gowns which dis- 
played “more than three inches of her throat.” In 
Ohio the proposed limit of decoUetage was two 
inches; the bill introduced in the Ohio legislature 
aimed also to prevent the sale of any “garment 
which unduly displays or accentuates the lines of 
the female figure,” and to prohibit any “female over 
fourteen years of age” from wearing “a skirt which 
does not reach to that part of the foot known as 
the instep.” 

Meanwhile innumerable famihes were tom with 
dissension over cigarettes and gm and all-mght 
automobile rides. Fathers and mothers lay awake 
asking themselves whether their children were not 
utterly lost; sons and daughters evaded questions, 
hed miserably and unhappily, or flared up to reply 
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rudely that at least they were not dirty-minded 
hypocrites, that they saw no harm in what they were 
doing and proposed to go right on doing it From 
those liberal clergymen and teachers who prided 
themselves on keeping step with all that was new, 
came a chorus of reassurance these young people 
were at least franker and more honest than their 
eiders had been ; having experimented for themselves, 
would they not soon find out which standards were 
outworn and which represented the accumulated 
moral wisdom of the race? Hearing such hopeful 
words, many good people took heart again Perhaps 
this flare-up of youthful passion was a flash m the 
pan, after all Perhaps j.n another year or two the 
boys and girls would come to their senses and 
everything would be all nght again. 

They were wrong, however. For the revolt of 
the younger generation was only the beginning of a 
revolution m manners and morals that was already 
beginning to affect men and women of every age 
in every part of the country. 

§2 

A number of forces were working together and 
mteractmg upon one another to make this revolution 
inevitable. 

First of all was the state of mind brought about 
by the war and its conclusion A whole generation 
had been infected by the eat-drmk-and-be-merry-for 
tomorrow-we-die spirit which accompanied the 
departure of the soldiers to the training camps and 
the fighting front. There had been an epidemic not 
ojaly of abrupt war marriages, but of less conven- 
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tional liaisons In. France, two million men had 
found themselves very close to filth and annihilation 
and very far from the American moral code and 
its defenders, prostitution had followed the flag 
and wilhng mesdemoiselles from Armentieres had 
been plentiful, American girls sent over as nurses 
and war workers had come under the influence of 
continental manners and standards without being 
subject to the rigid protections thrown about their 
continental sisters of the respectable classes; and 
there had been a very widespread and very natural 
breakdown of traditional restraints and reticences 
and taboos It was impossible for this generation 
to return unchanged when the ordeal was over 
Some of them had acquired under the pressure of 
war-time conditions a new code which seemed to 
them quite defensible; imlhons of them had been 
provided with an emotional stimulant from which 
it was not easy to taper off Their torn nerves craved 
the anodynes of speed, excitement, and passion. 
They found themselves expected to settle down into 
the humdrum routine of American life as if nothing 
had happened, to accept the moral dicta of elders 
who seemed to them still to be living m a Pollyanna 
land of rosy ideals which the war had killed for 
them. They couldn’t do it, and they very disrespect- 
fully said so 

“The older generation had certainly pretty well 
ruined this world before passing it on to us,” wrote 
one of them (John F. Carter m the Atlantic Monthly, 
September, 1920), expressing accurately the senti- 
ments of innumerable contemporaries “They give 
us this thifig, knocked to pieces, leaky, red-hot. 
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threatening to blow up ; and then they are surprised 
that we don’t accept it with the same attitude of 
pretty, decorous enthusiasm with which they re- 
ceived it, way back in the ’eighties ” 

The middle generation was not so immediately 
affected by the war neurosis. They had had time 
enough, before 1917, to build up habits of con- 
formity not easily broken down. But they, too, as 
the let-down of 1919 followed the war, found them- 
selves restless and discontented, m a mood to 
question everything that had once seemed to them 
true and worthy and of good report. They too had 
spent themselves and wanted a good time. They 
saw their jumors explormg the approaches to the 
forbidden land of sex, and presently they began to 
play with the idea of domg a little experimenting 
of their own. The same disillusion which had 
defeated Woodrow Wilson and had caused strikes 
and riots and the Big Red Scare furnished a culture 
m which the germs of the new freedom could grow 
and multiply. 

The revolution was accelerated also by the growing 
independence of the American woman She won 
the suffrage in 1920. She seemed, it is true, to be very 
little interested in it once she had it, she voted, but 
mostly as the unregenerate men about her did, 
despite the efforts of women’s clubs and the League 
of Women Voters to awaken her to womanhood’s 
civic opportunity; femimne candidates for office 
were few, and some of them — such as Governor 
Ma Ferguson of Texas — ^scarcely seemed to represent 
the starry-eyed spiritual influence which, it had been 
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promised, would presently ennoble public life. Few 
of the younger women could rouse themselves to 
even a passing interest in politics : to them it was a 
sordid and futile business, without flavour and 
without hope. Nevertheless, the winning of the 
sujBFrage had its effect It consohdated woman’s 
position as man’s equal. 

Even more marked was the effect of woman’s 
growing independence of the drudgeries of house- 
keeping Smaller houses were being built, and they 
were easier to look after. Famihes were moving into 
apartments, and these made even less claim upon 
the housekeeper’s time and energy. Women were 
learning how to make hghter work of the preparation 
of meals Sales of canned foods were growing, the 
number of dehcatessen stores had increased three 
times as fast as the population during the decade 
1910-20, the output of bakeries increased by 60 
per cent, durmg the decade 1914-24. Much of what 
had once been housework was now either moving 
out of the home entirely or being simplified by 
machinery The use of commercial laundries, for 
instance, increased by 57 per cent, between 1914 
and 1924. Electric washing-machines and electric 
irons were coming to the aid of those who still did 
their washing at home; the manager of the local 
electric power company at “Middletown,” a typical 
small American city, estimated in 1924 that nearly 
90 per cent, of the homes in the city already had 
electric irons The housewife was leammg to 
telephone her shopping orders, to get her clothes 
ready-made and spare herself the rigours of dress- 
making, to buy a vacuum cleaner and emulate the 
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lovely carefree girls in the magazine advertisements, 
who bamshed dust with such delicate fingers. 
Women were slowly becoimng emancipated from 
routine to “live their own fives.” 

And what were these “own fives” of theirs to be 
like Well, for one thing, they could take jobs Up 
to this time girls of the middle classes who had 
wanted to “do something” had been largely 
restncted to school-teaching, social-service work, 
nursing, stenography, and clerical work in busmess 
houses But now they poured out of the schools 
and colleges into all marmer of new occupations. 
They besieged the ofiices of publishers and adver- 
tisers, they went into tearoom management until 
there threatened to be more purveyors than con- 
sumers of chicken patties and cinnamon toast ; they 
sold antiques, sold real estate, opened smart little 
shops, and finally invaded the department stores 
In 1920 the department store was in the mind of 
the average college girl a rather bourgeois institution 
which employed “poor shop girls”, by the end of 
the decade college girls were standing in line for 
opemngs in the misses’ sports-wear department and 
even selling behind the counter in the hope that 
some day fortune might smile upon them and 
make them buyers or stylists Small-town girls who* 
once would have been contented to stay in Sauk 
Center all their days were now borrowing from 
father to go to New York or Chicago to seek their 
fortunes — ^in Best’s or Macy’s or Marshall Field’s. 
Married women who were encumbered with children 
and could not seek jobs consoled themselves with 
the thought that home-making and child-rearing 
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were really “professions,” after all. No topic was 
so furiously discussed at luncheon tables from one 
end of the country to the other as the question 
whether the married woman should take a job, and 
whether the mother had a right to. And as for the 
unmarried woman, she no longer had to explain 
why she worked in a shop or an office ; it was idle- 
ness, nowadays, that had to be defended. 

With the job — or at least the sense that the job 
was a possibility — came a feehng of comparative 
economic independence With the feeling of 
economic independence came a slackening of hus- 
bandly and parental authority Maiden aunts and 
unmarried daughters were leaving the shelter of 
the family roof to install themselves in kitchenette 
apartments of their own. For city-dwellers the 
home was steadily becoming less of a shrine, more 
of a dormitory — a place of casual shelter where one 
stopped overnight on the way from the restaurant 
and the movie theatre to the office. Yet even the 
job did not provide the American woman with that 
complete satisfaction which the management of a 
mechanized home no longer furmshed. She still 
had energies and emotions to burn; she was ready 
for the revolution 

Like all revolutions, this one was stimulated by 
foreign propaganda. It came, however, not from 
Moscow, but from Vienna Sigmund Freud had 
pubhshed his first book on psychoanalysis at the 
end of the nineteenth century, and he and Jung 
had lectured to American psychologists as early 
as 1909, but it was not until after the war that the 
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Freudian gospel began to circulate to a marked 
extent among the American lay public. The one 
great intellectual force which had not suffered dis- 
repute as a result of the war was science ; the more-or- 
less educated public was now absorbing a quantity 
of popularized information about biology and 
anthropology which gave a general impression that 
men and women were merely animals of a rather 
intricate variety, and that moral codes had no 
universal vahdity and were often based on curious 
superstitions. A fertile ground was ready for the 
seeds of Freudiamsm, and presently one began to 
hear even from the lips of flappers that “science 
taught” new and disturbing things about sex. Sex, 
it appeared, was the central and pervasive force 
which moved mankind. Almost every human 
motive was attributable to it; if you were patriotic 
or liked the violin, you were in the grip of sex — m 
a subhmated form The first requirement of mental 
health was to have an uninhibited sex life If you 
would be well and happy, you must obey your 
libido. Such was the Freudian gospel as it imbedded 
itself in the American mind after being filtered 
through the successive minds of interpreters and 
popularizers and guileless readers and people who 
had heard guileless readers talk about it New 
words and phrases began to be bandied about the 
cocktail-tray and the Mah Jong table — ^inferiority 
complex, sadism, masochism, CEdipus complex. 
Intellectual ladies went to Europe to be analyzed; 
analysts plied their new trade m American cities, 
conscientiously transferring the affections of their 
fair patients to themselves; and -clergymen who 
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preached about the virtue of self-control were 
reminded by outspoken critics that self-control was 
out-of-date and really dangerous. 

The principal remaining forces which accelerated 
the revolution in manners and morals were all 100 
per cent American They were prohibition, the 
automobile, the confession and sex magazines, and 
the movies 

When the Eighteenth Amendment was ratified, 
prohibition seemed, as we have already noted, to 
have an almost united country behind it. Evasion 
of the law began immediately, however, and 
strenuous and smcere opposition to it — especially 
in the large cities of the North and East — quickly 
gathered force The results were the bootlegger, 
the speakeasy, and a spirit of dehberate revolt which 
in many communities made drinking “the thing to 
do.” From these facts in turn flowed further results : 
the increased popularity of distilled as against fer- 
mented hquors, the use of the hip-fiask, the cocktail 
party, and the general transformation of drinking 
from a masculine prerogative to one shared by both 
sexes together. The old-time saloon had been over- 
whelmingly mascuhne , the speakeasy usually catered 
to both men and women. As Elmer Davis put it, 
“The old days when father spent his evemngs at 
Cassidy’s bar with the rest of the boys are gone, 
and probably gone forever; Cassidy may still be 
in business at the old stand and father may still go 
down there of evenings, but since prohibition mother 
goes down with him ” Under the new regime not 
only the drinks were mixed, but the company as well. 
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Meanwhile a new sort of freedom was being made 
possible by the enormous increase m the use of 
the automobile, and particularly of the closed car. 
(In 1919 hardly more than 10 per cent of the cars 
produced in the United States were closed; by 1924 
the percentage had jumped to 43, by 1927 it had 
reached 82 8.) The automobile offered an almost 
universally available means of escaping temporarily 
from the supervision of parents and chaperons, or 
from the influence of neighbourhood opinion. Boys 
and girls now thought nothing, as the Lynds pointed 
out in Middletown, of jumping into a car and driving 
off at a moment’s notice — ^without asking anybody’s 
permission — ^to a danc§ in another town twenty 
miles away, where they were strangers and enjoyed 
a freedom impossible among their neighbours The 
closed car, moreover, was m effect a room protected 
from the weather which could be occupied at any 
time of the day or night and could be moved at 
will into a darkened byway or a country lane. The 
Lynds quoted the judge of the juvenile court in 
‘‘Middletown” as declaring that the automobile 
had become a “house of prostitution on wheels,” 
and cited the fact that of thirty girls brought before 
his court in a year on charges of sex crimes, for 
whom the place where the offence had occurred 
was recorded, mneteen were listed as havmg com- 
mitted it m an automobile 

Finally, as the revolution began, its influence 
fertilized a bumper crop of sex magazines, confession 
magazines, and lund motion pictures, and these m 
turn had their effect on a class of readers and 
movie-goers who had never heard and never would 
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hear of Freud and the hbido. The pubhshers of 
the sex adventure magazines, offering stories with 
such titles as “What I Told My Daughter the Night 
Before Her Marriage,” “Indolent Kisses,” and 
“Watch Your Step-Ins,” learned to a mcety the 
gentle art of arousing the reader without arousing 
the censor. The pubhshers of the confession maga- 
zines, while always instructmg their authors to 
provide a moral ending and to utter pious senti- 
ments, concentrated on the description of what they 
euphemistically called “missteps.” Most of their 
fiction was faked to order by hack writers who 
could write one day “The Confessions of a Chorus 
Girl” and the next day recount, again m the first 
person, the temptations which made it easy for the 
taxi-driver to go wrong Both classes of magazines 
became astomshingly numerous and successful. 
Bemarr McFadden’s True-Story, launched as late 
as 1919, had over 300,000 readers by 1923, 848,000 
by 1924, over a milhon and a half by 1925, and 
almost two milhon by 1926 — a record of rapid 
growth probably unparalleled in magazine pubhsh- 
ing 

Crowding the news stands along with the sex 
and confession magazines were motion-picture 
magazines which depicted “seven movie kisses”* 
with such captions as “Do you recogmze your 
little friend, Mae Busch She’s had lots of kisses, 
but she never seems to grow blase. At least you’ll 
agree that she’s giving a good imitation of a person 
enjoying this one ” The movies themselves, drawing 
millions to their doors every day and every mght, 
played incessantly upon the same lucrative theme. 
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The producers of one picture advertised “brilliant 
men, beautiful jazz babies, champagne baths, mid- 
mght revels, petting parties in the purple dawn, all 
ending in one ternfic smashing climax that makes 
you gasp”; the vendors of another promised 
“neckers, petters, white kisses, red kisses, pleasure- 
mad daughters, sensation-craving mothers, . . . the 
truth — bold, naked, sensational.” Seldom did the 
films offer as much as these advertisements promised, 
but there was enough in some of them to cause a 
sixteen-year-old girl (quoted by Ahce Miller 
Mitchell) to testify, “Those pictures with hot love- 
making in them, they make girls and boys sitting 
together want to get up and walk out, go off some- 
where, you know. Once I walked out with a boy 
before the picture was even over. We took a ride. 
But my friend, she all the time had to get up and 
go out with her boy friend.” 

A storm of criticism from church orgamzations 
led the motion-picture producers, early in the 
decade, to install Will H Hays, President Harding’s 
Postmaster-General, as their arbiter of morals and 
of taste, and Mr. Hays promised that all would be 
well “This industry must have,” said he before 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, “toward 
that sacred thing, the mind of a child, toward that 
clean virgin thing, that unmarked slate, the same 
responsibihty, the same care about the impressions 
made upon it, that the best clergyman or the most 
inspired teacher of youth would have ” The result 
of Mr. Hays’s labours in behalf of the unmarked 
slate was to make the moral ending as obligatory 
as in the confession magazines, to smear over sexy 
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pictures with, pious platitudes, and to blacklist for 
motion-picture production many a fine novel and 
play which, because of its very honesty, might be 
construed as seriously or intelhgently questioning 
the traditional sex ethics of the small town. Mr. 
Hays, being something of a genius, managed to 
keep the churchmen at bay. Whenever the threats 
of censorship began to become ominous he would 
promulgate a new series of moral commandments 
for the producers to follow. Yet of the practical 
effects of his supervision it is perhaps enough to 
say that the quotations given above all date from 
the period of his dictatorship Givmg hp-service to 
the old code, the movies diligently and with con- 
summate vulgarity publicized the new 

Each of these diverse influences — the post-war 
disillusion, the new status of women, the Freudian 
gospel, the automobile, prohibition, the sex and 
confession magazines, and the movies — ^had its part 
in bringing about the revolution. Each of them, as 
an influence, was played upon by all the others; 
none of them could alone have changed to any great 
degree the folkways of America ; together their force 
was irresistible. 

§3 

The most conspicuous sign of what was taking 
place was the immense change in women’s dress and 
appearance. 

In Professor Paul H. Nystrom’s Economics of 
Fashion, the trend of skirt-length during the Post- 
war Decade is ingemously shown by the sort of 
graph with which business analysts delight to 
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compute the ebb and flow of car-loadmgs or of stock 
averages. The basis of this graph is a series of 
measurements of fashion-plates in the Delineator] 
the statistician painstakingly measured the relation, 
from month to month, of the height of the skirt 
hem above the ground to the total height of the 
figure, and plotted his curve accordingly This 
very unusual graph shows that m 1919 the average 
distance of the hem above the ground was about 
10 per cent, of the woman’s height — or to put it in 
another way, about six or seven inches In 1920 
it curved upward from 10 to about 20 per cent. 
During the next three years it gradually dipped to 
10 per cent again, reaching its low point in 1923. 
In 1924, however, it rose once more to between 15 
and 20 per cent , in 1925 to more than 20 per cent ; 
and the curve continued steadily upward until by 
1927 it had passed the 25 per cent mark — ^in other 
words, until the skirt had reached the knee There 
It remained until late in 1929 

This graph, as Professor Nystrom explains, does 
not accurately indicate what really happened, for it 
represents for any given year or month, not the 
average length of skirts actually worn, but the 
length of the skirt which the arbiters of fashion, 
not uninfluenced by the manufacturers of dress 
goods, expected and wanted women to wear In 
actual fact, the dip between 1921 and 1924 was very 
shght Pans dressmakers predicted the return of 
longer skirts, the American stylists and manu- 
facturers followed their lead, the stores bought the 
longer skirts and tried to sell them, but women 
kept on buying the shortest skirts they could find. 
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During the fall of 1923 and the spring of 1924, 
manufacturers were deluged with complaints from 
retailers that skirts would have to be shorter 
Shorter they finally were, and still shorter. The 
knee-length dress proved to be exactly what women 
wanted The unlucky manufacturers made valiant 
efforts to change the fashion. Despite all they could 
do, however, the knee-length skirt remamed standard 
until the decade was approaching its end. 

With the short skirt went an extraordinary change 
in the weight and material and amount of women’s 
clothing The boyishly slender figure became the 
aim of every woman’s ambition, and the corset was 
so far abandoned that even m so short a period as 
the three years from 1924 to 1927 the combined 
sales of corsets and brassieres in the department 
stores of the Cleveland Federal Reserve District 
fell off 11 per cent Silk or rayon stockings and 
underwear supplanted cotton, to the distress of 
cotton manufacturers and the delight of rayon 
manufacturers; the production of rayon in Ameri- 
can plants, which in 1920 had been only eight 
milhon pounds, had by 1925 reached fifty-three 
million pounds. The flesh-coloured stocking became 
as standard as the short skirt. Petticoats almost 
vanished from the Amencan scene; m fact, the 
tendency of women to drop off one layer of clothing 
after another became so pronouced that in 1928 
the Journal of Commerce estimated that m 15 years 
the amount of material required for a woman’s 
complete costume (exclusive of her stockings) had 
declined from 19^ yards to 7 yards All she could 
now be induced to wear, it seemed, was an over- 
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blouse (2 yards), a skirt (2|r yards), vest or shirt 
(f), knickers (2), and stockings — and all of them 
were made of silk or rayon ' This latter statement, 
it is true, was a slight exaggeration; but a survey 
pubhshed in 1926 by the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, on the basis of data from 
department stores all over the country, showed 
that only 33 per cent, of the woni'in’s underwear 
sold was made of cotton, whereas 36 per cent, was 
made of rayon, and 31 per cent of silk No longer 
were s Ik stockings the mark of the rich ; as the 
wife of a working man with a total family income 
of $1,638 a year told the authors of Miiiletown, 
“No girl can wear cotton stockings to high school. 
Even in winter my children wear silk stockings with 
lisle or imitations underneath ” 

Not content with the freedom of short and 
skimpy clothes, women sought, too, the freedom 
of short hair. During the early years of the decade 
the bobbed head — ^which in 1918, as you may recall, 
had been regarded by the proprietor of the Palm 
Garden in New York as a sign of radicalism — 
became increasingly frequent among young girls, 
chiefly on the ground of convenience. In May, 
1922, the American Hairdresser predicted that the 
bob, which persisted in being popular, “will prob- 
ably last through the summer, anyway ” It not 
only did this, it so increased m popularity that by 
1924 the same journal was forced to feature bobbed 
styles and give its subscribers instructions in the 
new art, and was reporting the progress of a lively 
battle between the professional hairdressers and the 
barbers for the cream of this booming business. 
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The ladies’ hairdressers very naturally objected to 
women gomg to barbers’ shops, the barbers, on 
the other hand, were trying to force legislation in 
various states which would forbid the “hairdressing 
profession” to cut hair unless they were licensed 
as barbers. Said the Hairdresser, putting the matter 
on the loftiest basis, “The effort to bring women to 
barber shops for hair-cutting is against the best 
interests of the public, the free and easy atmosphere 
often prevailing in barber shops being unsuitable 
to the high standard of American womanhood ” 
But all that American womanhood appeared to 
insist upon was the best possible shingle In the 
latter years of the decade bobbed hair became almost 
universal among girls in their twenties, very com- 
mon among women in their thirties and forties, and 
by no means rare among women of sixty , and for a 
brief period the hair was not only bobbed, but in 
most cases cropped close to the head like a man’s. 
Women umversally adopted the small cloche hat 
which fitted tightly on the bobbed head, and the 
manufacturer of milliner’s materials joined the 
hair-net manufacturer, the hair-pin manufacturer, 
and the cotton goods and woollen goods and corset 
manufacturers, among the ranks of depressed 
industries. 

For another industry, however, the decade brought 
new and enormous profits. The manufacturers of 
cosmetics and the proprietors of beauty shops had 
less than nothing to complain of. The vogue of 
rouge and lipstick, which in 1920 had so alarmed 
the parents of the younger generation, spread 
swiftly to the remotest village. Women who in 
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1920 would have thought the use of paint immoral 
were soon applying it regularly as a matter of course 
and making no effort to disguise the fact; beauty 
shops had sprung up on every street to give “facials,” 
to apply pomade and astringents, to make war 
against the wrinkles and sagging chins of age, to 
pluck and trim and colour the eyebrows, and other- 
wise to enhance and restore the bloom of youth; 
and a strange new form of surgery, “face-lifting,” 
took Its place among the applied sciences of the 
day. Back in 1917, according to Frances Fisher 
Dubuc, only two persons m the beauty culture 
business had paid an income tax, by 1927 there 
were 18,000 firms and individuals in this field listed 
as income-tax payers. The “beautician” had 
an ived 

As for the total amount of money spent by Ameri- 
can women on cosmetics and beauty culture by the 
end of the decade, we may probably accept as con- 
servative the prodigious figure of three-quarters of 
a billion dollars set by Professor Paul H. Nystrom 
in 1930; other estimates, indeed, ran as high as two 
bilhon Mrs. Christine Frederick tabulated in 1929 
some other equally staggenng figures, for every 
adult woman in the country there were being sold 
annually over a pound of face powder and no less 
than eight rouge compacts ; there were 2,500 brands 
of perfume on the market and 1,500 face creams ; and 
if all the lipsticks sold in a year m the United States 
were placed end to end, they would reach from 
New York to Reno — ^which to some would seem an 
altogether logical destination 

Perhaps the readiest way of measuring the change 
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m the public attitude toward cosmetics is to compare 
the advertisements in a conservative periodical at 
the beginmng of the decade with those at its end. 
Although the June, 1919, issue of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal contained four advertisements which hsted 
rouge among other products, only one of them 
commented on its inclusion, and this referred to its 
rouge as one that was “imperceptible if properly 
apphed.” In those days the woman who used 
rouge — ^at least in the circles in which the Journal 
was read — ^wished to disguise the fact. (Advertise- 
ments of talc, in 1919, commonly displayed a 
mother leaning affectionately over a bouncing 
baby.) In the June, 1929, issue, exactly ten years 
later, the Journal permitted a hpstick to be adver- 
tised with the comment, “It’s comforting to know 
that the alluring note of scarlet will stay with you 
for hours ” (Incidentally, the examination of those 
two magazines offers another contrast in 1919 the 
Listerine advertisement said simply, “The prompt 
application of Listerine may prevent a minor 
accident from becoming a major infection,” whereas 
in 1929 it began a tragic rhapsody with the words, 
“Spring ! for everyone but her . . .”) 

These changes m fashion — ^the short skiit, the 
boyish form, the straight, long-waisted dresses, the 
frank use of paint — ^were signs of a real change in 
the American femmine ideal (as well, perhaps, as 
in men’s idea of what was the feminine ideal). 
Women were bent on freedom — ^freedom to work 
and to play without the trammels that had bound 
them heretofore to lives of comparative inactivity. 
But what they sought was not the freedom from 
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man and his desires which had put the suffragists 
of an earher day into hard straw hats and manmsh 
suits and low-heeled shoes. The woman of the 
nineteen-twenties wanted to be able to allure man 
oven on the golf links and m the office ; the little 
flapper who shingled her hair and wore a manageable 
httle hat and put on kmckerbockers for the week- 
ends would not be parted from her silk stockings 
and her high-heeled shoes. Nor was the post-war 
feminine ideal one of fruitful maturity or ripened 
wisdom or practiced grace. On the contrary: the 
quest of slenderness, the flattening of the breasts, 
the vogue of short skirts (even when short skirts 
still suggested the appearance of a httle girl), the 
juvenile effect of the long waist, — all were signs 
that, consciously or unconsciously, the women of 
this decade worshipped not merely youth, but un- 
ripened youth : they wanted to be — or thought men 
wanted them to be — omen’s casual and light-hearted 
compamons , not broad-hipped mothers of the race, 
but irresponsible playmates Youth was their 
pattern, but not youthful mnocence : the adolescent 
whom they imitated was a hard-boiled adolescent, 
who thought not in terms of romantic love, but in 
terms of sex, and who made herself desirable not 
by that sly art which conceals art, but frankly and 
openly.** In effect, the woman of the Post-war 
Decade said to man, “You are tired and disillu- 
sioned, you do not want the cares of a faimly or the 
compamonship of mature wisdom, you want excit- 
tmg play, you want the thrills of sex without their 
fruition, and I will give them to you.” And to 
herself she added, “But I will be free.” 
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§4 

One indication of the revolution in manners 
which her headlong pursuit of freedom brought 
about was her rapid acceptance of the cigarette. 
Within a very few years millions of American women 
of all ages followed the lead of the flappers of 1920 
and took up smoking Custom still generally 
frowned upon their doing it on the street or in the 
office, and in the evangelical hinterlands the old 
taboo died hard; but in restaurants, at dmner 
parties and dances, m theatre lobbies, and m a 
hundred other places they made the air blue Here 
again the trend in advertising measured the trend 
in public opinion At the beginning of the decade 
advertisers realized that it would have been suicidal 
to portray a woman smoking, within a few years, 
however, they ventured pictures of pretty girls 
imploring men to blow some of the smoke their way ; 
and by the end of the decade billboards boldly dis- 
played a smart-looking woman cigarette in hand, 
and m some of the magazmes, despite floods of 
protests from rural readers, tobacco manufacturers 
were announcing that “now women may enjoy a 
companionable smoke with their husbands and 
brothers ” In the ten years between 1918 and 1928 
the total production of cigarettes in the United 
States more than doubled Part of this increase was 
doubtless due to the death of the one-time mascuhne 
prejudice against the cigarette as unmanly, for it 
■was accompanied by somewhat of a decrease in the 
production of cigars and smoking tobacco, as well 
as — ^mercifully — of chewing tobacco Part of it was 
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ai±®i^«fOTT6' to the fact that the convenience of the 
cigarette made the masculine smoker consume more 
tobacco than m the days when he preferred a cigar 
or a pipe But the increase could never have been 
so large had it not been for the women who now 
strewed the dmner table with their ashes, snatched 
a puff between the acts, invaded the masculine 
sanctity of the club car, and forced department 
stores to place ornamental ash-trays between the 
chairs m their women’s shoe departments A for- 
midable barrier between the sexes had broken down. 
The custom of separating them after formal dinners, 
for example, shll hngered, but as an empty rite. 
Hosts who laid in a stock of cigars for their male 
guests often found them untouched , the men in the 
dining-room were smoking the very same brands of 
cigarettes that the ladies consumed in the hvmg-room. 

Of far greater social significance, however, was 
the fact that men and women were drinking to- 
gether. Among well-to-do people the serving of 
cocktails before dmner became almost socially 
obhgatory. Mixed parties swarmed up to the 
curtained grills of speakeasies and uttered the 
mystic password, and girls along with men stood 
at the speakeasy bar with one foot on the old brass 
rail. The late afternoon cocktail party became a 
new American institution When dances were held 
in hotels, the curious and rather unsavoury custom 
grew up of hiring hotel rooms where reliable drinks 
could be served m suitable privacy, guests of both 
sexes lounged on the beds and tossed off imxtures 
of high potency. As houses and apartments became 
smaller, the country club became the social centre 
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of the small city, the suburb, and the summer resort ; 
and to its pretentious club-house, every Saturday 
mght, drove men and women (after a round of 
cocktails at somebody’s house) for the weekly dinner 
dance Bottles of White Rock and of ginger ale 
decked the tables, out of capacious masculine hip 
pockets came flasks of gin (once the despised and 
rejected of bartenders, now the most popular of all 
hquors), and women who a few years before would 
have gasped at the thought that they would ever 
be “under the influence of alcohol” found them- 
selves matching the men drink for drink and enjoy- 
ing the uproanous release. The next day gossip 
would report that the reason Mrs. So-and-so 
disappeared from the party at eleven was because 
she had had too many cocktails and had been led 
to the dressing-room to be sick, or that somebody 
would have to meet the club’s levy for breakage, 
or that Mrs Such-and-such really oughtn’t to 
drink so much because three cocktails made her 
throw bread about the table. A passing scandal 
would be created 'by a dance at which substantial 
married men amused themselves by tripping up 
waiters, or young people bent on petting parties 
drove right out on the golf-links and made wheel- 
tracks on the eighteenth green 

Such incidents were of course exceptional and 
in many communities they never occurred It was 
altogether probable, though the professional wets 
demed it, that prohibition succeeded in reducing the 
total amount of drinkmg in the country as a whole 
and of reducing it decidedly among the working- 
men of the industrial districts The majority of 
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experienced college administrators agreed — rather 
to the annoyance of some of their undergraduates — 
that there was less drinking among men students 
than there had been before prohibition and that 
drinking among girl students, at least while they 
were in residence, hardly offered a formidable 
problem. Yet the fact remained that among the 
prosperous classes which set the standards of 
national social behaviour, alcohol flowed more 
freely than ever before and lubricated an unprece- 
dented informahty — ^to say the least — of manners. 

It lubricated, too, a new outspokenness between 
men and women. Thanks to the spread of scientific 
skepticism and especially to Sigmund Freud, the 
dogmas of the conservative moralists were losing 
force and the dogma that salvation lay m facing the 
facts of sex was gaimng. An upheaval in values 
was taking place Modesty, reticence, and chivalry 
were going out of style; women no longer wanted 
to be “ladylike” or could appeal to their daughters 
to be “wholesome”, it was too widely suspected 
that the old-fashioned lady had been a sham and 
that the “wholesome” girl was merely inhibiting a 
nasty mind and would come to no good end. 
“Victorian” and “Puritan” were becoming terms 
of opprobrium: up-to-date people thought of 
Victorians as old ladies with bustles and inhibitions, 
and of Puritans as blue-nosed, ranting spoilsports. 
!i[t was better to be modern, — everybody wanted to 
be modern, — and sophisticated, and smart, to smash 
the conventions and to be devastatingly frank. And 
with a cocktail glass in one’s hand it was easy at 
least to be frank. 
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“Listen with a detached ear to a modern con- 
versation,” wrote Mary Agnes Hamilton in 1927, 
“and you will be struck, first, by the restriction of 
the vocabulary, and second, by the high proportion 
in that vocabulary of words such as, m the older 
jargon, ‘no lady could use’” With the taste for 
strong liquors went a taste for strong language. To 
one’s lovely dinner partner, the inevitable antithesis 
for “ grand ” and “ swell ” had become “ lousy.” An 
unexpected “damn” or “hell” uttered on the New 
York stage was no longer a signal for the sudden 
sharp laughter of shocked surprise , such words were 
becoming the commonplace of everyday talk. The 
bar-room anecdote of the decade before now went 
the rounds of aristocratic bridge tables Every one 
wanted to be unshockable; it was delightful to be 
considered a little shocking, and so the competition 
in boldness of talk went on until for a time, as Mrs. 
Hamilton put it, a conversation in polite circles 
was like a room decorated entirely in scarlet — ^the 
result was over-emphasis, stridency, and eventual 
boredom. 

Along with the new frankness m conversation 
went a new frankness in books and the theatre. 
Consider, for example, the themes of a handful of 
the best plays produced in New York during the 
decade. What Price Glory, which represented the 
amorous marines interlarding their talk with epithets 
new to the stage; The Road to Rome, the prime 
comic touch of which was the desire of a Roman 
matron to be despoiled by the Carthaginians ; 
Strange Interlude, in which a wife who found there 
was insanity in her husband’s family but wanted to 
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give him a child decided to have the child by an 
attractive young doctor, instead of by her husband, 
and forthwith fell m love with the doctor. Strictly 
Dishonourable, in which a charming young girl 
walked bhthely and open-eyed into an affair of a 
mght with an opera-singer , and The Captive, which 
revealed to thousands of innocents the fact that the 
world contained such a phenomenon as homo- 
sexuahty None of these plays could have been 
tolerated even in New York before the Post-war 
Decade; all of them in the mneteen-twenties were 
not merely popular, but genuinely admired by 
intelhgent audiences The effect of some of them 
upon these audiences is suggested by the story of 
the sedate old lady who, after two acts of What 
Price Glory, reprimanded her grandson with a 
“God damn it, Johnny, sit down !” 

The same thing was true of the novels of the 
decade, one after another, from Jurgen and Dark 
Laughter through the tales of Michael Arlen to An 
American Tragedy and The Sun Also Rises and The 
Well of Loneliness and Point Counter Point, they 
dealt with sex with an openness or a cynicism or an 
unmoral objectivity new to the English-speaking 
world Bitterly the defenders of the Puritan code 
tried to stem the tide, but it was too strong for 
them They banned Jurgen — and made a best seller 
of It and a pubhc reputation for its author. They 
dragged Mary Ware Dennett mto court for distribut- 
ing a pamphlet for children which explained some 
of the mysteries of sex — only to have her upheld 
by a liberal judge and endorsed by intelligent pubhc 
opmion. In Boston, where they were backed by an 
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alliance between stubborn Puritanism and Roman 
Catholicism, they banned books wholesale, forebade 
the stage presentation of Strange Interlude, and 
secured the conviction of a bookseller for selhng 
Lady Chatterley' s Lover — only to find that the 
intellectuals of the whole country were laughing at 
them and that ultimately they were forced to allow 
the publication of books which they would have 
moved to ban ten years before. Despite aU that 
they could do, the taste of the country demanded a 
new sort of reading matter. 

Early in the decade a distinguished essayist wrote 
an article in which she contended that the physical 
processes of childbirth were humihatmg to many 
women. She showed it to. the editor of one of the 
best magazines, and he and she agreed that it 
should not be printed : too many readers would be 
repelled by the subject matter and horrified by the 
thesis Only a few years later, m 1927, the editor 
recalled this manuscript and asked if he imght see 
it again. He saw it — and wondered why it had ever 
been disquahfied Already such frankness seemed 
quite natural and permissible The article was duly 
pubhshed, and caused only the mildest of sensations 

If in 1918 the editors of a reputable magazine 
had accepted a story m which one gangster said to 
another, “For Christ’s sake, Joe, give her the gas. 
Some lousy bastard has killed Eddie,” they would 
have whipped out the blue pencil and changed the 
passage to something like “For the love of Mike, 
Joe, give her the gas Some dirty skunk has killed 
Eddie ” In 1929 that sentence appeared in a story 
accepted by a magazine of the most unblemished 
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standing, and was printed without alteration. A 
few readers objected, but not many. Times had 
changed. Even in the great popular periodicals 
with huge circulations and a considerable following 
in the strongholds of rural Methodism the change 
in standards was apparent Said a short-story 
writer in the late nineteen-twenties, “I used to write 
for magazines like the Saturday Evening Post and 
the Pictorial Review when I had a nice innocuous 
tale to tell and wanted the money, and for magazmes 
hke Harper’s and Scribner’s when I wanted to write 
something searching and honest Now I find I can 
sell the honest story to the big popular magazines 
too.” 

§5 

With the change m manners went an inevitable 
change in morals. Boys and girls were becoming 
sophisticated about sex at an earlier age; it was 
symptomatic that when the authors of Middletown 
asked 241 boys and 315 girls of high-school age to 
mark as true or false, according to their opimon, the 
extreme statement, “Nine out of every ten boys and 
girls of high-school age have petting parties,” 
almost precisely half of them marked it as true. 
How much actual intercourse there was among 
such young people it is of course impossible to say ; 
but the lurid stories told by Judge Lindsey — of girls 
who carried contraceptives in their vanity cases, 
and of “Carohne,” who told the judge that fifty- 
eight girls of her acquaintance had had one or more 
sex experiences without a single pregnancy result- 
ing — ^were matched by the gossip current in many 
a town. Whether prostitution increased or decreased 
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during the decade is likewise uncertain ; but certain 
it is that the prostitute was faced for the first time 
with an amateur competition of formidable pro- 
portions 

As for the amount of outright infidehty among 
married couples, one is again without rehable data, 
the private relations of men and women being 
happily beyond the reach of the statistician. The 
divorce rate, however, continued its steady increase ; 
for every 100 marriages there were 8 8 divorces in 
1910, 13 4 divorces in 1920, and 16 5 divorces in 
1928 — almost one divorce for every six marriages. 
There was a corresponding dechne in the amount 
of disgrace accompanying divorce In the urban 
commumties men and women who had been 
divorced were now socially accepted without ques- 
tion; indeed, there was often about the divorced 
person just enough of an air of unconventionahty, 
just enough of a touch of scarlet, to be considered 
rather dashing and desirable. Many young women 
probably felt as did the New York girl who said, 
toward the end of the decade, that she was thinking 
of marrying Henry, although she didn’t care very 
much for him, because even if they didn’t get along 
she could get a divorce and “it would be much more 
exciting to be a divorcee than to be an old maid.” 

The pettmg party, which in the first years of the 
decade had been limited to youngsters in their teens 
and twenties, soon made its appearance among older 
men and women' when the gin-flask was passed 
about the hotel bedroom during a dance, or the 
musicians stilled their saxophones during the 
Saturday-night party at the country club, men of 
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affairs and women with half-grown children had 
their Lttle taste of raw sex. One began to hear of 
young girls, intelligent and well born, who had 
spent week-ends with men before marriage and 
had told their prospective husbands everything and 
had been not merely forgiven, , but told that there 
was nothing to forgive, a little “experience,” these 
men felt, was all to the good for any girl Millions 
of people were moving toward acceptance of what 
a bon~vivant of earlier days had said was his idea 
of the proper state of morality — “A single standard, 
and that a low one ” 

It would be easy, of course, to match every one 
of these cases with contrasting cases of men and 
women who still thought and behaved at the end of 
the decade exactly as the president of the Epworth 
League would have wished Two women who 
conducted newspaper columns of advice in affairs 
of the heart testified that the sort of problem which 
was worrying young America, to judge from their 
bulging correspondence, was not whether to tell 
the boy friend about the illegitimate child, but 
whether it was proper to invite the boy friend up 
on the porch if he hadn’t yet come across with an 
invitation to the movies, or whether the cake at a 
pie social should be cut with a knife In the hinter- 
lands there was still plenty of old-fashioned senti- 
mental thinking about sex, of the sort which 
expressed itself in the slogan of a federated women’s 
club “Men are God’s trees, women are His flowers ” 
There were frantic efforts to stay the tide of moral 
change by law, the most picturesque of these efforts 
being the ordinance actually passed in Norphelt, 
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Arkansas, in 1925, which contained the following 
provisions : 

“Section 1. Hereafter it shall be unlawful for 
any man and woman, male or female, to be gudty 
of committing the act of sexual intercourse between 
themselves at any place within the corporate limits 
of said town 

“Section 3 Section One of this ordinance shall 
not apply to married persons as between them- 
selves, and their husband and wife, unless of a 
grossly improper and lascivious nature ” 

Nevertheless, there was an unmistakable and 
rapid trend away from the old American code 
toward a philosophy of sex relations and of marriage 
wholly new to the country, toward a feehng that 
the virtues of chastity and fidelity had been rated 
too highly, that there was something to be said for 
what Mrs Bertrand Russell defined as “the right, 
equally shared by men and women, to free participa- 
tion in sex expenence,” that it was not necessary 
for girls to deny themselves this right before mar- 
riage or even for husbands and wives to do so after 
marriage It was in acknowledgment of the spread 
of this feehng that Judge Lindsey proposed, in 1927, 
to estabhsh “compamonate marriage” on a legal 
basis He wanted to legalize birth control (which, 
although still outlawed, was by this time generally 
practised or beheved in by married couples in all 
but the most ignorant classes) and to permit legal 
marriage to be termmated at any time in divorce 
by mutual consent, provided there were no children 
His suggestion created great consternation and was 
widely and vigorously denounced ; but the mere fact 
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that it was seriously debated showed how the code 
of an earlier day had been shaken The revolution 
in morals was in full swing. 

§6 

A tme of revolution, however, is an uneasy time 
to live m. It IS easier to tear down a code than to 
put a new one in its place, and meanwhile there is 
bound to be more or less wear and tear and general 
unpleasantness. People who have been brought up 
to think that it is sinful forewomen to smoke or 
drink, and scandalous for sex to be discussed 
across the luncheon table, and unthinkable for a 
young girl to countenance strictly dishonourable 
attentions from a man, cannot all at once forget the 
admomtions of their childhood It takes longer to 
hard-boil a man or a woman than an egg Some 
of the apostles of the new freedom appeared to 
imagine that habits of thought could be changed 
overmght, and that if you only dragged the secrets 
of sex out into the daylight and let every one do 
just as he pleased at the moment, society would ^t 
once enter upon a state of barbaric innocence like 
that of the remotest South Sea Islanders But it 
couldn’t be done. When you drag the secrets of 
sex out into the dayhght, the first thing that the 
sons and daughters of Mr and Mrs Grundy do 
is to fall all over themselves m the effort to have a 
good look, and for a time they can think of nothing 
else If you let every one do just as he pleases, he 
is as likely as not to begin by making a nuisance 
of himself He may even shortly discover that 
making a nuisance of himself is not, after all, the 
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recipe for lasting happiness. So it happened when 
the old codes were broken down in the Post-war 
Decade. 

One of the most striking results of the revolution 
was a widely pervasive obsession with sex To listen 
to the conversation of some of the sons and daughters 
of Mr and Mrs Grundy was to be reminded of the 
girl whose father said that she would talk about 
anything , in fact, she hardly ever talked about any- 
thmg else The pubhc attitude toward any number 
of problems of the day revealed this obsession, to 
give a single example, the fashionable argument 
against women’s colleges at this period had nothing 
to do with the curriculum or with the intellectual 
future of the woman graduate, but pointed out 
that hving with girls for four years was hkely to 
distort a woman’s sex life The pubhc taste in read- 
ing matter revealed it: to say nothing of the sex 
magazmes and the tabloids and the acres of news- 
paper space devoted to juicy scandals like that of 
Daddy Browning and his Peaches, it was significant 
that almost every one of the novelists who were 
ranked most highly by the post-war intellectuals 
was at outs with the censors, and that the Puhtzer 
Prize juries had a hard time meeting the requirement 
that the prize- winmng novel should “present the 
wholesome atmosphere of American hfe and the 
highest standard of American manners and man- 
hood,” and finally had to alter the tenns of the 
award, substituting “whole” for “wholesome” 
oimttmg reference to “highest standards ” There 
were few distinguished novels being written which 
one could identify with a “wholesome atmosphere” 
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Without making what the Senate would call inter- 
pretive reservations Readers who considered them- 
selves “modern-minded” did not want them* they 
wanted the philosophical proimscuity of Aldous 
Huxley’s men and women, the perfumed indiscre- 
tions of Michael Arlen’s degenerates, Ernest Heming- 
way’s unflinching account of the fleeting amours 
of the drunken Brett Ashley, Anita Loos’s comedy of 
two kept women and their gentlemen friends, 
Radclyffe Hall’s study of homosexuahty Young 
men and women who a few years before would 
have been championing radical economic or pohtical 
doctrines were champiomng the new morahty and 
talking about it everywhere and thinking of it 
incessantly Sex was m the limelight, and the 
Grundy children could not turn their eyes away 
Another result of the revolution was that manners 
became not merely different, but — for a few years — 
unmannerly. It was no mere coincidence that during 
this decade hostesses — even at small parties — ^found 
that their guests couldn’t be bothered to speak to 
them on arrival or departure, that “gate-crashing” 
at dances became an accepted practice ; that 
thousands of men and women made a point of not 
getting to dinners within half an hour of the ap- 
pomted time lest they seem insufficiently blase ; that 
house parties of flappers and their wide-trousered 
swains left burning cigarettes on the mahogany 
tables, scattered ashes light-heartedly on the rugs, 
took the porch cushions out in the boats and left 
them there to be rained on, without apology; or 
that men and women who had had — as the old 
phrase went — “advantages”* and considered them- 
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selves highly civihzed, absorbed a few cocktails and 
straightway turned a dinner parry into a boisterous 
rout, forgetting that a general rough-house was not 
precisely the sign of a return to the Greek idea of 
the good life The old bars were down, no new 
ones had been built, and meanwhile the pigs were 
in the pasture Some day, perhaps, the ten years 
which followed the war may aptly be known as the 
Decade of Bad Manners. 

Nor was it easy to throw overboard the moral 
code and substitute another without confusion and 
distress It was one thmg to proclaim that married 
couples should be free to find sex adventure wherever 
they pleased and that marriage was somethmg 
independent of such casual sport; it was quite 
another thmg for a man or woman in whom the 
ideal of romantic marriage had been mgramed since 
early childhood to tolerate mfidehties when they 
actually took place Judge Lindsey told the story 
of a woman who had made up her mind that her 
husband might love whom he pleased , she would be 
modern and think none the less of him for it. But 
whenever she laid eyes on her rival she was physically 
sick. Her mind, she discovered, was hard-boiled 
only on the surface. That woman had many a 
counterpart during the revolution in morals ; behind 
the grim statistics of divorce there was many a case 
of husband and wife experimenting with the new 
freedom and suddenly finding that there was dyna- 
mite in it which wrecked that mutual confidence 
and esteem without which marriage — even for the 
sake of their children — could not be endured 

The new code had been bom in disillusionment. 
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and beneath all the bravado of its exponents and 
the talk about entering upon a new era the dis- 
illusionment persisted If the decade was ill- 
mannered, it was also unhappy With the old order 
of things had gone a set of values which had given 
richness and meaning to life, and substitute values 
were not easily found. If morahty was dethroned, 
what was to take its place Honour, said some of 
the prophets of the new day “It doesn’t matter 
much what you do so long as you’re honest about 
it ” A brave ideal — ^yet it did not wholly satisfy , 
it was too vague, too austere, too difficult to apply 
If romantic love was dethroned, what was to take 
its place ? Sex But as Joseph Wood Krutch ex- 
plained, “If love has come to be less often a sin, 
it has also come to be less often a supreme privilege ” 
And as Walter Lippmann, in A Preface to Morals, 
added after quoting Mr. Krutch, “If you start with 
the belief that love is the pleasure of a moment, is 
It really surprising that it yields only a momentary 
pleasure*^” The end of the pursuit of sex alone 
was emptiness and futihty — ^the emptiness and 
futihty to which Lady Brett Ashley and her friends 
in The Sun Also Rises were so tragically doomed. 

There were not, to be sure, many Brett Ashleys 
m the Umted States durmg the Post-war Decade. 
Yet there were niilhons to whom in some degree 
came for a time the same disillusionment and with 
it the same unhappiness They could not endure a 
hfe without values, and the only values they had 
been trained to understand were being undermined 
Everything seemed meaningless and unimportant. 
Well, at least one could toss off a few drinks and get 
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a kick out of physical passion and forget that the 
world was crumbhng . . . And so the saxophones 
wailed and the gin-flask went its rounds and the 
dancers made their treadnull circuit with half-closed 
eyes, and the outside world, so merciless and so 
insane, was shut away for a restless night. 

It takes time to build up a new code Not until 
the decade was approaching its end did there appear 
signs that the revolutionists were once more learning 
to be at home m their world, to rid themselves of 
their obsession with sex, to adjust themselves emo- 
tionally to the change in conventions and standards, 
to hve the freer and franker hfe of this new era 
gracefully, and to discover among the ruins of the 
old dispensation a new set of endurmg satisfactions. 



CHAPTER VI 


HARDING AND THE SCANDALS 

Having been personal attorney for Warren G 
Harding before he was Senator from Ohio and 
while he was Senator, and thereafter until his death. 

— And for Mrs Raiding for a period of several 
years, and before her husband was elected Presi- 
dent and after his death, 

— ^And having been attorney for the Midland 
National Bank of Washington Court House, O , 
and for my brother, M S Daugherty, 

— And having been Attorney-General of the 
United States during the time that President 
Harding served as President, 

— And also for a time after President Harding’s 
death under President Coohdge, 

— ^And with all of those named, as attorney, 
personal friend, and Attorney-General, my rela- 
tions were of the most confidential character as 
well as professional, 

— I refuse to testify and answer questions put 
to me, because: 

The answer I might give or make and the testi- 
mony I might give might tend to incriminate me 
— Harry M. Daugherty's -written reply when 
called upon by Judge Thacher for informa- 
tion for the Federal Grand Jury m New 
York, March 31, 1926. {Punctuation re- 
vised.') 
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On the morning of March 4, 1921, — a bnUiant 
mormng with a frosty air and a wind which whipped 
the flags of Washington, — ^Woodrow Wilson, broken 
and bent and ill, limped from the White House door 
to a waiting automobile, rode down Pennsylvama 
Avenue to the Capitol with the stalwart President- 
elect at his side, and returned to the bitter seclusion 
of his private house in S Street. Warren Gamahel 
Harding was sworn m as President of the United 
States The reign of normalcy had begun. 

March 4, 1921 ; what do those cold figures mean 
to you? Let us turn back for a moment to that 
day and look about us 

The war had been over for more than two years, 
although, as the Treaty of Versailles had been thrown 
out by the Senate and Woodrow Wilson had refused 
to compromise with the gentlemen at the other end 
of the Avenue, a technical state of war still existed 
between Germany and the Umted States. Business, 
having boomed until the middle of 1920, was col- 
lapsing into the depths of depression and dragging 
down with it the price-level which had caused so 
much uproar about the High Cost of Living. The 
Big Red Scare was gradually ebbing, although the 
super-patriots still raged and Sacco and Vanzetti 
had not yet come to trial before Judge Thayer. 
The Ku-Klux Klan was acquiring its first few 
hundred thousand members. The Eighteenth 
Amendment was entering upon its second year, 
and rum-runners and bootleggers were beginmng 
to acquire confidence. The sms of the flappers were 
disturbing the nation ; it was at about this time that 
Philadelphia produced the “moral gown” and the 
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Literary Digest featured a symposium entitled, “Is 
the Younger Generation in Peril The first radio 
broadcasting station in the country was hardly four 
months old and the radio craze was not yet. Skirts 
had climbed halfway to the knee and seemed likely 
to go down again, a crime commission had just 
been investigatmg Chicago’s crime wave. Judge 
Landis had become the czar of baseball, Dempsey 
and Carpentier had signed to meet the following 
summer at Boyle’s Thirty Acres, and Main Street 
and The Outline of History were becoming best 
sellers. 

The nation was spiritually tired. Wearied by the 
excitements of the war and the nervous tension of 
the Big Red Scare, they hoped for quiet and heahng. 
Sick of Wilson and his talk of America’s duty to 
humanity, callous to political ideahsm, they hoped 
for a chance to pursue their private affairs without 
governmental interference and to forget about 
pubhc affairs. There imght be no such word in the 
dictionary as normalcy, but normalcy was what 
they wanted. 

Every new administration at Washington begins 
in an atmosphere of expectant good will, but in 
this case the airs which lapped the capital were 
particularly bland. The smile of the new President 
was as warming as a spring thaw after a winter of 
discontent. For four long years the gates of the 
White House had been locked and guarded with 
sentries. Harding’s first ofl&cial act was to throw 
them open, to permit a horde of sight-seers to roam 
the grounds and flatten their noses against the 
executive wmdow-panes and photograph one another 
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under the great north portico; to permit flivvers 
and trucks to detour from Pennsylvania Avenue up 
the driveway and chortle right past the presidential 
front door. The act seemed to symbolize the return 
of the government to the people. Wilson had been 
denounced as an autocrat, had proudly kept his 
own counsel ; Harding modestly said he would rely 
on the “best minds” to advise him, and took his 
oath of office upon the verse from Micah which 
asks, “What doth the Lord require of thee but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?” Wilson had seemed to be everlastingly 
prying into the affairs of business and had dis- 
trusted most busmess men; Harding meant to give 
them as free a hand as possible “to resume their 
normal onward way.” And finally, whereas Wilson 
had been an austere academic theorist, Harding was 
“just folks ” : He radiated an unaffected good nature, 
met reporters and White House visitors with a warm 
handclasp and a gemal word, and touched the 
sentimental heart of America by estabhshing in the 
White House a dog named Laddie Boy. “The 
Washington atmosphere of to-day is hke that of Old 
Home Week or a college class reumon,” wrote 
Edward G. Lowry shortly after Harding took office. 
The change is amazing. The populace is on a 
broad grm.” An era of good will seemed to be 
beginmng 

Warren Harding had two great assets, and these 
were already apparent. First, he looked as a Presi- 
dent of the United States should. He was superbly 
handsome. His face and carriage had a Washing- 
tonian nobility and dignity, his eyes were benign , he 
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photographed well and the pictures of him in the 
rotogravure sections won him affection and respect 
And he was the friendhest man who ever had 
entered the White House He seemed to like every- 
body, he wanted to do favours for everybody, he 
wanted to make everybody happy. His affability 
was not merely the forced affability of the cold- 
blooded politician; it was transparently and touch- 
ingly genuine. “Neighbour,” he had said to Herbert 
Hoover at their first meeting, during the war, “I 
want to be helpful ” He meant it , and now that he 
was President, he wanted to be helpful to neighbours 
from Marion and neighbours from campaign head- 
quarters and to the whole neighbourly American 
public. 

His liabihties were not at first so apparent, yet 
they were disastrously real Beyond the limited scope 
of ins pohtical experience he was “almost unbeliev- 
ably ill-informed,” as Wilham Allen White put it 
His mind was vague and fuzzy. Its quahty was 
revealed m the clogged style of his public addresses, 
in his choice of turgid and maladroit language 
(“non-involvement” in European affairs, “adhe- 
sion” to a treaty), and in his frequent attacks of 
suffix trouble (“normalcy” for normahty, “betroth- 
ment” for betrothal). It was revealed even more 
clearly m his helplessness when confronted by 
questions of pohey to which mere good nature 
could not find the answer. White tells of Harding’s 
conung into the office of one of his secretaries after 
a day of hstemng to his advisers wranghng over a 
tax problem, and crying out: “John, I can’t make 
a damn thing out of this tax problem. I listen to 
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one side and they seem right, and then — God ' — I 
talk to the other side and they seem just as right, 
and here I am where I started I know somewhere 
there is a book that will give me the truth, but, hell, 
I couldn’t read the book. I know somewhere there 
IS an economist who knows the truth, but I don’t 
know where to find him and haven’t the sense to 
know him and trust him when I find him. God ! 
what a job ’ ” His inability to discover for himself 
the essential facts of a problem and to think it 
through made him utterly dependent upon subor- 
dinates and friends whose mental processes were 
sharper than his ov/n 

If he had been discriminating m the choice of his 
friends and advisers, all might have been well. But 
discrimination had been left out of his equipment 
He appointed Charles Evans Hughes and Herbert 
Hoover and Andrew Mellon to Cabinet positions 
out of a vague sense that they would provide his 
administration with the necessary amount of states- 
manship, but he was as ready to follow the lead of 
Daugherty or Fall or Forbes He had httle notion 
of techmcal fitness for techmcal jobs. Offices were 
plums to him, and he handed them out hke a 
benevolent Santa Claus — ^begmmng with the boys 
from Marion. He made his brother-in-law Super- 
intendent of Piisons ; he not only kept the insignifi- 
cant Doctor Sawyer, of Sawyer’s Samtanum at 
Marion, as his personal physician, but bestowed 
upon hun what a White House announcement called 
a “brigadier-generalcy” (suffix trouble agam) and 
deputed him to study the possible co-ordination of 
the health agencies of the government; and for 
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Comptroller of the Currency he selected D R 
Cnssmger, a Marion lawyer whose executive banking 
experience was limited to a few months as president 
of the National City Bank and Trust Company — of 
Marion, 

Nor did Raiding appear to be able to distinguish 
between honesty and rascality He had been trained 
in the sordid school of practical Ohio politics. He 
had served for years as the majestic Doric false 
front behind which Ohio lobbyists and fixers and 
purchasers of privilege had discussed their “business 
propositions” and put over their “little deals” — 
and they, too, followed him to Washington, along 
with the boys from Marion. Some of them he put 
into positions of power, others he saw assuming 
positions of power; knowing them intimately, he 
must have known — if he was capable of a minute’s 
clear and unprejudiced thought — ^how they would 
inevitably use those positions ; but he was too fond 
of his old cronies, too anxious to have them share 
his good fortune, and too muddle-minded to face 
the issue until it was too late He liked to slip away 
from the White House to the house in H Str^t 
where the Ohio gang and their intimates revelled and 
liquor flowed freely without undue regard for 
prohibition, and a man could take his pleasure at 
the poker table and forget the cares of state, and 
the easiest course to take was not to inquire too 
closely into what the boys were doing, to hope that 
if they were grafting a little on the side they’d be 
reasonable about it and not do anything to let old 
Warren down 

And why did he choose such company 7 The truth 
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was that under his imposing exterior he was just a 
common small-town man, an “average sensual 
man,” the sort of man who likes nothing better in 
the world than to be with the old bunch when they 
gather at Joe’s place for an all-Saturday-night 
session, with waistcoats unbuttoned and cigars 
between their teeth and an ample supply of bottles 
and cracked ice at hand His private hfe ivas one 
of cheap sex episodes ; as one reads the confessions 
of his mistress, who claims that as President he was 
supporting an illegitimate baby born hardly a year 
before his election, one is struck by the shabbiness 
of the whole affair the clandestine meetings in 
disreputable hotels, m the Senate Office Buildmg 
(where Nan Britton believed their child to have 
been conceived), and even in a coat-closet in the 
executive offices of the White House itself. (Doubts 
have been cast upon the truth of the story told in 
The Presidenfs Daughter, but is it easy to imagine 
any one making up out of whole cloth a supposedly 
autobiographical story compounded of such ignoble 
adventures 7) Even making due allowance for the 
refraction of Harding’s personahty through that 
of Nan Britton, one sees with deadly clarity the 
essential ordinariness of the man, the„ commonness 
of his “Gee, dearie” and “Say, you darhng,” his 
being swindled out of a hundred dollars by card 
sharpers on a train ride, his naive assurance to 
Nan, when detectives broke m upon them in a 
Broadway hotel, that they could not be arrested 
because it was illegal to detain a Senator while 
“en route to Washington to serve the people” 
Warren Harding’s ambitious wife had tailored and 
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groomed him into outward respectability and made 
a man of substance of him ; yet even now, after he 
had reached the White House, the rowdies of the 
Ohio gang were fundamentally his sort. He had 
risen above them, he could nungle urbanely with 
their superiors, but it was in the smoke-filled rooms 
of the house in H Street that he was really most at 
home. 

Harding had no sooner arnved at the White 
House than a swarm of practical politicians of the 
McKinley-Foraker vmtage leappeared in Washing- 
ton. Blowsy gentlemen with cigars stuck in their 
cheeks and rolls of very useful hundred-dollar bills 
in their pockets began to infest the Washington 
hotels. The word ran about that you could do 
business with the government now — if you only 
fixed things up with the right man The oil men 
hcked their chops ; had they not lobbied powerfully 
at the Chicago convention for the nomination of 
just such a man as Hardmg, who did not take this 
conservation nonsense too seriously, and would 
not Harding’s Secretary of the Interior, Albert B. 
Fall, let them develop the national resources on 
friendly and not too stringent terms 7 The Ohio 
gang chuckle^ over the feast awaiting them: the 
chances for graft at Columbus had been a piker’s 
chance compared with those which the mastery of 
the federal government would offer him. Warren 
Harding wanted to be helpful. Well, he would have 
a chance to be. 

§2 

The public at large, however, knew httle and 
cared less about what was happening behind the 
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scenes. Their eyes — ^when they bothered to look at 
all — ^were upon the well-hghted stage where the 
Harding Administration was playing a drama of 
discreet and seemly statesmanship 

Peace with Germany, so long deferred, was made 
by a resolution signed by the President on July 2, 
1921 The Government of the Umted States was 
put upon a unified budget basis for the first time in 
history by the passage of the Budget Act of 1921, 
and Charles G. Dawes, becoming Director of the 
Budget, entranced the newspaper-reading pubhc 
with his picturesque language, his underslung pipe, 
and his broom-Vv^aving histnomcs when he harangued 
the bureau chiefs on behalf of business efficiency. 
Imimgration was restricted, being put upon a quota 
basis, to the satisfaction of labour and the rehef of 
those who felt that the amount of meltmg being 
done in the melting-pot was disappointingly small. 
Congress raised the tariff, as aU good Repubhcan 
Congresses should Secretary Mellon pleased the 
financial powers of the country by argumg for the 
lowermg of the high surtaxes upon large incomes; 
and although an obstreperous Farm Bloc joined 
with the Democrats to keep the maximum surtax 
at 50 per cent , Wall Street at least felt that the 
Admimstration’s heart was in the right place. Every 
foe of union labour was sure of this when Attorney- 
General Daugherty confronted the striking railway 
shopmen with an injunction worthy of Mitchell 
Palmer himself In January, 1923, an agreement for 
the fundmg of the British war debt to the Umted 
States was made m Washington; it was shortly 
ratified by the Senate. The outstanding achievement 
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of the Harding Administration, however, was un- 
doubtedly the Washington Conference for the 
Limitation of Armaments — or, as the newspapers 
insisted upon calling it, the “Arms Parley ” 

Since the war the major powers of the world had 
begun once more their race for supremacy in arma- 
ment. England, the Umted States, and Japan were 
all building ships for dear life. The rivalry between 
them was rendered acute by the growmg tension 
in the Pacific. During the war Japan had seized her 
golden opportunity for the expansion of her com- 
mercial empire : her rivals being very much occupied 
elsewhere, she had begun to regard Chma as her 
special sphere of mterest and to treat it as a sort of 
protectorate where her commerce would have {)rior 
rights to that of other nations. Her hand was 
strengthened by an alhance with England When 
Charles Evans Hughes became Secretary of State 
and began to stand up for American rights in the 
Orient, applying once more the traditional American 
policy of the Open Door, it was soon apparent that 
the situation was tickhsh Japan wanted her own 
way; the Americans opposed it; and there lay the 
Phihppmes, apparently right under Japan’s thumb if 
trouble should break out ! All three powers, Britain, 
Japan, and the United States, would be the gamers 
by an amicable agreement about the points under 
dispute in the Pacific, by the substitution of a three- 
cornered agreement for the Japanese-British alhance, 
and by an arrangement for the Hmitation of fleets. 
Senator Borah proposed an international conference 
Harding and Hughes took up his suggestion, the 
conference was called, and on November 12, 1921 — 
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the day following the solemn burial of America’s 
Unknown Soldier at Arhngton Cemetery — ^the dele- 
gates assembled in Washmgton 

President Harding opened the first session with a 
cordial if profuse speech of welcome, and true to 
his policy of leaving difficult problems to be solved 
by the “best minds,” left Secretary Hughes and his 
associates to do the actual negotiatmg In this case 
his hands-off policy worked well Hughes not only 
had a brilhant mind, he had a defimte programme 
and a masterly grasp of the comphcated issues at 
stake. President Harding had hardly walked out of 
Memorial Continental Hall when the Secretary of 
State, installed as chairman of the conference, began 
what seemed at first only the perfunctory address 
of greeting — and then, to the amazement of the 
delegates assembled about the long conference 
tables, came out with a defimte and detailed pro- 
gramme* a ten-year naval holiday, during which 
no capital ships should be built, the abandonment 
of all capital-shipbuilding plans, either actual or 
projected; the scrapping, by the three nations, of 
almost two million tons of ships built or building; 
and the hmitation of replacement according to a 
5-5-3 ratio * the American and British navies to be 
kept at parity and the Japanese at three-fifths of 
the size of each. 

“With the acceptance of this plan,” concluded 
Secretary Hughes amid a breathless silence, “the 
burden of meeting the demands of competition in 
naval armament will be lifted. Enormous sums will 
be released to aid the progress of civilization At the 
same time the proper demands of national defence 
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Will be adequately met and the nations will have 
ample opportumty during the naval holiday of ten 
years to consider their future course Preparation 
for offensive naval war will stop now ” 

The effect of this direct and specific proposal was 
prodigious At the proposal of a naval holiday 
Wilham Jennings Bryan, sitting among the news- 
paper men, expressed his enthusiasm with a yell of 
dehght At the conclusion of Hughes’s speech the 
delegates broke into prolonged applause. It was 
echoed by the country and by the press of the world. 
People’s imaginations were so stirred by the boldness 
and effectiveness of the Hughes plan that the success 
of the conference became almost inevitable 

After three months of negotiation the delegates 
of Japan, Great Britain, and the United States had 
agreed upon a treaty which followed the general 
hues of the Hughes programme; had joined with 
the French m an agreement to respect one another’s 
insular possessions in the Pacific, and to settle all 
disagreements by concihatory negotiations , had 
prepared the way for the withdrawal of Japan from 
Shantung and Siberia; and had agreed to respect 
the prmciple of the open door in China. The treaties 
were duly ratified by the Senate The immediate 
causes of friction m the Pacific were removed ; and 
although cynics might point out that competition in 
cruisers and submarines was httle abated and that 
battleships were almost obsolete anyhow, the Naval 
Treaty at least lessened the burden of competition, 
as Secretary Hughes had predicted, and m addition 
set a precedent of profound importance. The arma- 
ments which a nation built were now defimtely 
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recognized as being a matter of international 
concern, subject to international agreement 

Outwardly, then, things seemed to be going well 
for Warren Harding. He was personally popular; 
his friendly attitude toward business satisfied the 
conservative temper of the country; his Secretary 
of the Treasury was being referred to, wherever 
two or three bankers oi industrialists gathered 
together, as the “greatest smce Alexander Hamil- 
ton”; his Secretary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, 
was aiding trade as efficiently as he had aided the 
Belgians, and even discouraged idealists had to 
admit that the Washington Conference had been 
no mean achievement. Though there were rumours 
of graft and waste and mismanagement in some 
departments of the Government, and the director 
of the Veteran’s Bureau had had to leave his office 
in disgrace, and there was noisy criticism in Con- 
gress of certam leases of oil lands to Messrs. Doheny 
and Sinclair, these things attracted only a mild 
pubhc interest. When Harding left in the early 
summer of 1923 for a visit to Alaska, few people 
reahzed that anything was radically wrong with his 
administration When, on his way home, he fell 
ill with what appeared to be ptomaine poisomng, 
and on his arrival at San Francisco his illness went 
into pneumonia, the country watched the daily 
headhnes with affectionate concern. And when, 
just as the danger appeared to have been averted, he 
died suddenly — on August 2, 1923 — of what his 
physicians took to be a stroke of apoplexy, the 
whole nation was plunged into deep and genuine 
grief. 
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I wi^r!r*’plflcer{ Upon a special 
tram, which proceeded across the country at the 
best possible speed to Washington All along the 
route, thousands upon thousands of men, women, 
and children were gathered to see it slip by Cow- 
boys on the Western hills dismounted and stood 
uncovered as the train passed In the cities the 
throngs of mourners were so dense that the engineer 
had to reduce his speed and the tram fell hours 
behind schedule “It is believed,” wrote a reporter 
for the New York Times, “to be the most remarkable 
demonstration m American history of affection, 
respect, and reverence for the dead ” When Warren 
Harding’s body, after lying in slate at Washington, 
was taken to Marion for burial, his successor pro- 
claimed a day of pubhc mourning, business houses 
were closed, memorial services were held from one 
end of the country to the other, flags hung at half 
mast, and buildings were draped m black. 

The innumeiable speeches made that day ex- 
pressed no merely perfunctory sentiments; every- 
where people felt that a great-hearted man, bowed 
down with his labours in their behalf, had died a 
martyr to the service of his country. The dead 
President was called “a majestic figure who stood 
out like a rock of consistency” , it was said that '“his 
vision was alv/ays on the spiritual”; and Bishop 
Manning of New York, speaking at a memorial 
service in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
seemed to be giving the fallen hero no more than 
his due when he cried, “If I could write one sentence 
upon his monument it would be this, ‘He taught us 
the power of brotherhness ’ It is the greatest lesson 
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that any man can teach us. It is the spint of the 
Christian rehgion In the spirit of brotherhness and 
kindness we can solve aU the problems that confront 
us. . . May God ever give to our country leaders 
as faithful, as wise, as noble in spirit, as the one 
whom we now mourn ” 

But as it happens, there are some problems — at 
least for a President of the United States — ^that the 
spirit of brotherhness and kindness will not alone 
solve The problem, for example, of what to do when 
those to whom you have been all too brotherly have 
enmeshed your admimstration in graft, and you know 
that the scandal cannot long be concealed, and you 
feel your whole life-work topphng into disgrace. That 
was the problem which had killed Warren Harding. 

A rumour that the President committed suicide 
by takmg poison later gained wide currency through 
the publication of Samuel Hopkms Adams’s Revelry, 
a novel largely based on the facts of the Harding 
Admimstration. Gaston B Means, a Department 
of Justice detective and a member of the gang which 
revolved about Daugherty, unphed only too clearly 
in The Strange Death of President Harding that the 
President was poisoned by his wife, with the con- 
nivance of Doctor Sawyer. The motive, according 
to Means, was a double one. Mrs Haiding had 
found out about Nan Britton and the illegitimate 
daughter and was consumed with a bitter and almost 
insane jealousy ; and she had learned enough about 
the machinations of Harding’s friends and the 
power that they had over him to feel that only death 
could save him from obloquy. Both the suicide 
theory and the Means story are very plausible The 
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ptomaine poisoning came, it was said, from eating 
crab meat on the presidential boat on the return 
from Alaska, but the list of supphes in the steward’s 
pantry contained no crab meat and no one else m 
the presidential party was taken ill, furthermore, 
the fatal “stroke of apoplexy” occurred when the 
President was recovering from pneumonia, Mrs 
Harding was apparently alone with him at the time, 
and the verdict of the physicians, not being based 
upon an autopsy, was hardly more than an expres- 
sion of opinion. Yet it is not necessary to accept 
any such melodramatic version of the tragedy to 
acknowledge that Harding died a victim of the 
predicament in which he was caught He knew too 
much of what had been going on in his administra- 
tion to be able to face the future. On the Alaskan 
trip, he was clearly in a state of tragic fear , according 
to William Allen White, “He kept asking Secretary 
Hoover and the more trusted reporters who sur- 
rounded him what a President should do whose 
friends had betrayed him ” Whatever killed him — 
poison or heart failure — did so the more easily 
because he had lost the will to live. 

Of all this, of course, the country as a whole 
guessed nothing at the time Their friend and 
President was dead, they mourned his death, and 
they applauded the plans of the Plarding Memorial 
Association to raise a great monument in his honour. 
It was only afterward that the truth came out, piece 
by piece. 

§3 

The martyred President had not been long in his 
grave when the pecuhar circumstances under which 
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the Naval Oil Reserves at Teapot Dome and Elk 
Hills had been leased began to be unearthed by the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands, and there was 
little by little disclosed what was perhaps the gravest 
and most far-reaching scandal of the Harding 
Administration The facts of the case, as they 
were ultimately established, were, bnefly, as 
follows 

Since 1909, three tracts of oil-bearing government 
land had been legally set aside for the future hypo- 
thetical needs of the United States navy — as a sort 
of insurance pohcy agamst a possible shortage of 
oil in time of emergency. They were Naval Reserve 
No 1, at Elk Hills, California, No 2, at Buena 
Vista, Cahforma; and No 3, at Teapot Dome, 
Wyoming As time went on, it became apparent 
that the oil under these lands might be m danger of 
being drawn off by neighbouring wells, the flow of 
oil under the earth being such that if you drill a 
well you are likely to bring up not only the oil from 
under your own land, but also that from under 
your neighbour’s land As to the extent of this 
danger to these particular properties there was 
wide disagreement ; but when gushers were actually 
opened up right on the threshold of the Elk Hills 
Reserve, Congress took action. In 1920 it gave the 
Secretary of the Navy almost unhmited power to 
meet as he saw fit the problem of conserving the 
Reserves. Clearly there were at least two possible 
courses of action open to him He nought arrange 
to have offset wells drilled along the edge of the 
Reserves to neutralize the drainage, or he might 
lease the Reserves to private operators on con- 
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dition that they store an equitable amount of the 
oil — or of fuel oil — for the future requirements of 
the national defence. Secretary Daniels preferred 
to have offset wells drilled 

But when Albert B Fall became Secretary of the 
Interior under President Harding, he decided other- 
wise. During 1921 — on the eve of the Conference 
for the Limitation of Armaments — certain high 
oflScers in the navy were sujB&ciently nervous about 
possible trouble with Japan to declare that the navy 
must at once have fuel oil storage depots built and 
filled and ready for use at Pearl Harbour and other 
strategic points This idea smted Mr. Fall perfectly. 
He had come into ofiBce as the ally of certain big 
oil interests, and being a pohtician without illusions, 
he saw a chance to do them a favour He would 
lease the reserves in their entirety to private operators, 
and meet the needs of the navy by using the royalty 
oil which these operators paid the Government for 
the purpose of buying fuel oil tanks and filling them 
with fuel oil To be sure, the Secretary of the Navy 
alone had power to lease the Reserves, and Fall was 
not the Secretary of the Navy ; but that was not an 
insuperable difficulty 

Less than three months after President Hardmg 
took office, he signed an Executive Order trans- 
ferrmg the Reserves from the custody of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to that of the Secretary of the 
Interior. On April 7, 1922, Fall secretly and without 
competitive bidding leased Reserve No. 3, the 
Teapot Dome Reserve, to Harry F. Sinclair’s Mam- 
moth Oil Company. On December 11, 1922, he 
secretly and without competitive bidding leased 
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Reserve No. 1, the Elk Hills Reserve, to Edward F. 
Doheny’s Pan-American. Company. It has been 
argued that these leases were fair to the Govern- 
ment and that no undue profits would have accrued 
to the lessees if the contracts had been allowed to 
stand It has been argued that the necessity for 
keeping secret what were thought of as mihtary 
arrangements was sufficient excuse for the absence 
of competitive bidding and the complete absence of 
publicity. But it was later discovered that Fall had 
received from Sinclair some $260,000 in Liberty 
bonds, and that Fail had been “lent” by Doheny — 
without interest and without security — $100,000 
in cash 

After a long series of Senate investigations, 
governmental lawsuits, and criminal trials which 
dragged out through the rest of the decade, the 
Doheny lease was voided by the Supreme Court as 
“illegal and fraudulent,” the Smclair lease was also 
voided, and Secretary Fall was found guilty of 
accepting a bribe from Doheny and sentenced to a 
year in prison. Secretary of the Navy Denby — 
who had amiably approved the transfer of the 
Reserves from his charge to that of Fall — ^was 
driven from office by pubhc criticism. Paradoxically, 
both Doheny and Sinclair were acquitted. But 
Sinclair had tq serve a double term in prison in 
1929: first, for contempt of the Senate in refusing 
to answer questions put to him by the Committee 
on Public Lands, and second, for contempt of court 
in havmg the jury at his first trial shadowed by 
Burns detectives. (One of the jurors declared that a 
man had approached him with the suggestion that if 
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he voted right he would have an automobile “as 
long as this block ”) 

Such are the bare facts of the oil lease transactions 
But they are only a part of the story For after the 
Senate Committee’s first important disclosures, 
early m 1924, and President Coohdge’s appointment 
of the useful Mr Owen Roberts and the ornamental 
Ex-Senator Atlee Pomerene as a bi-partisan team 
of Government prosecutors to take whatever legal 
action might be called for on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, Messrs Roberts and Pomerene discovered 
that certain bonds transferred by Sinclair to Fall 
had come from the exchequer of a hitherto unheard- 
of concern called the Continental Trading Company, 
Ltd , of Canada And the history of the Continental 
Trading Company, Ltd , as it was gradually 
dragged to light, was not only highly sensational 
but highly illuminating as a case-study m current 
American business ethics This is what had 
happened . 

On the 17th of November, 1921 — a few months 
before the Fall-Sinclair contract was made — a little 
group of men gathered in a room at the Hotel 
Vanderbilt in New York for a business session. 
They included Col E A. Humphreys, the owner 
ftf the rich Mexia oil field, Harry M Blackmer of 
the Midwest Oil Company; James E O’Neil of 
the Prairie Oil Company , Colonel Robert W 
Stewart, chairman of the board of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana ; and Harry F. Sinclair, head 
of the Sinclair Consolidated Oil Company At that 
meeting Colonel Humphreys agieed to sell 33,333,333 
barrels of oil from his oil field at $1 50 a barrel. 
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But he discovered that he was not, as he had sup- 
posed, to sell this oil directly to the companies 
represented by the other men present. He was asked 
to sell it to a concern of which he had never heard, a 
concern which had only just been incorporated — 
the Continental Trading Company, Ltd. The con- 
tract of sale was guaranteed on behalf of the 
mysterious Continental Company by Sinclair and 
O’Neil And the Continental straightway resold the 
oil to Sinclair’s and O’Neil’s companies, not at 
$1 50 a barrel, but at $1 75 a barrel , — ^thereby 
diverting to the coffers of the Continental a nice 
profit of twenty-five cents a barrel which might 
otherwise have gone to the other companies whose 
executives were gathered together A profit, it might 
be added, which m the course of time should amount 
to over eight million dollars 

As a matter of fact, it never amounted to as much 
as that For after a year or more the Senate became 
unduly inquisitive and it was thought best to wmd 
up the affaiis of the Continental Trading Company, 
Ltd , and destroy its records But before this was 
done, the profit of that little deal pulled off at the 
Hotel Vanderbilt had piled up to more than three 
millions. 

With these milhons, as they rolled in. President 
Osier, the distmguished Canadian attorney who 
headed the Continental, purchased Liberty bonds. 
And the bulk of these bonds (aftei taking out a 
2-per-cent share for himself) he turned over, 
in packages, to four of the gentlemen who had 
sat in on the conference at the Vanderbilt, as 
follows . 
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To Harry M. Blackmer, approximately $763,000. 

To James E. O’Neil, approximately $800,000. 

To Colonel Robert W. Stewart, approximately 
$759,000 

To Harry F Sinclair, approximately $757,000 

And did these gentlemen at once report to their 
directors and stockholders the receipt of the bonds 
and put them into the corporate treasuries They 
did not 

Blackmer, according to the subsequent (very 
subsequent) testimony of his counsel, put his share 
m a safety deposit box at the Equitable Trust 
Company in New York, where in 1928 it still 
remained 

O’Neil turned over his share to his company, but 
not until May, 1925 

Stewart handed his share to an employee of the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana to be held in 
trust for the company m the vaults of the company, 
but never told any other associates of this except 
one member of the company’s legal staff, and never 
disclosed to his directors what he had done until 
1928, when he finally turned over the bonds to them. 
The trust agreement was written in pencil. 

Sinclair, according to his own testimony, did not 
take the directors or ofl&cers of his company into 
his confidence until 1928, and kept his shaie of the 
bonds in a vault in his home. He did not keep all 
of them there very long, however, or the brave 
history of the Continental Trading Company, Ltd , 
might never have come to light. A goodly portion 
of them (as we have already seen) he turned over to 
Fall. Another goodly portion, amounting to 
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$185,000, he “loaned” (in addition to an outright 
gift of $75,000), to the Republican National Com- 
mittee, later getting back $100,000 of it. The “loan” 
was made to Will H. Hays, who had been chairman 
of the Republican National Committee during the 
Harding-Cox campaign of 1920, had later been 
appointed Postmaster-General by President Harding, 
and had finally resigned to become supervisor of 
morals for the motion-picture industry Mr. Hays 
was czar of the movies by the time Smclair handed 
him the bonds, but being a conscientious man, he 
was trying to get the 1920 Republican campaign 
debt paid off. To this end he attempted to use the 
Smclair “loan” in a very mterestmg way He and 
his heutenants approached a number of wealthy 
men, potential donors to the cause, and told them 
that if they would contribute to meet the deficit 
they might have Sinclair bonds to the amount of 
their contributions. How long they might keep the 
bonds was not made clear — at least in Hays’s 
testimony before the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands. This method of conceahng an enormous 
Sinclair contribution was euphemistically called, 
by the moral supervisor of the movies, “using the 
bonds in eff'orts to raise money for the deficit ” 

§4 

So much for our little lesson in governmental 
practice and in the fiduciary duties of business 
executives in behalf of their stockholders. Now let 
us turn to the hghter side of the oil scandals. Lighter, 
that IS, for those who were in no way implicated. 
There is a certain grun humour in the twistings and 
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turnings of unwilling witnesses under the implacable 
cross-examination of Senator Walsh of Montana, 
without whose resourceful work the truth might 
never have been lun to earth Some of the scenes 
in the slowly-unfolding drama of the investigations, 
some of the sojourns of interested parties on foreign 
shores, some of the odd tricks of memory revealed, 
are not without an element of entertainment. Let 
us go back over the record of that long investigation 
and study a few of them, item by item. 

Item One. Who loaned Fall the Money ? 

In the autumn of 1923 — not long aftci Hai ding’s 
lamented death — Senator Walsh’s committee learned 
of a recent sudden rise to affluence on the part of 
Secretary Fall For some time previously Fall had 
been in financial straits; he had not even paid his 
local taxes for seveial years. But now all was 
changed. Mr. Fall had even purchased additional 
land near his New Mexican ranch, and in tins 
purchase had used a considerable number of 
hundred-dollar bills. The Walsh committee at once 
became bloodhounds on the scent hundred-dollar 
bills are as exciting to investigators as refusals 
to testify or refusals to waive immunity From 
whom had Fall been receiving money Fall wrote 
the committee a long letter, denying absolutely that 
he had ever received a dollar from Mr. Doheny or 
Mr Sinclair, and m tones of outraged innocence 
explained that he had received a loan of ? 100,000 
from Edward B. McLean of Washington, a million- 
aire newspaper-owner whose ample hospitality 
Harding and his associates had often enjoyed 
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Mr McLean was in Palm Beach and unable to 
come to Washington to testify about this loan. The 
committee might perhaps have been expected to let 
the matter go at that. But they did not Mr 
McLean was wanted — and it began to appear that 
he was extremely unwilhng to be examined. He 
and his friends engaged in a voluminous corres- 
pondence by coded telegrams with his aids in 
Washmgton, discussing the progress of affaus m 
messages such as 

Haxpw sent over buy bonka and householder bonka 
sultry tkvouep prozoics sepic bepelt goal hocusing 
this pouted proponent 

Finally Senator Walsh all too obligingly journeyed 
to Palm Beach to take McLean’s testimony there. 
Yes, McLean had made a loan to Fall. But he had 
made it in the form of three cheques. Secretary 
Fall had shortly returned the cheques; they had 
not even passed through the banks, and there was 
no record whatever of the transaction 

Clearly this brief and unusual financial transaction 
threw httle light on the prosperity of the Ex-Secretary 
of the Interior or his use of cash in large denomina- 
tions. Another explanation was necessary. Where- 
upon — on January 24, 1924 — ^the lessee of Naval 
Reserve No 1, Edward L. Doheny, took the stand. 
He, too, had loaned $100,000 to Fall The money 
had been carried from New York to Washington in 
a satchel But the loan had nothing to do with any 
lease of oil-bearing land. It was a bona fide loan 
made to accommodate an old friend. The elderly 
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oil magnate drew a touching picture of his long 
years of comradeship with Fall. Was $100,000 a 
rather large sum to be loaned this way in cash 
Why, no, it was “ just a bagatelle ” to him. It was 
not at all unusual for him “ to make a remittance 
that way.” Was there a note given for the loan ? 
Yes ; Doheny would search for it Later he produced 
it — or rather, a fragment of it The signature was 
missing Fearing that he might die and that Fall 
nught be unduly pressed for payment by cold- 
blooded executors, Doheny had torn the note m 
half and given the part with the signature to Mrs. 
Doheny — and she had mislaid it The explanation 
was perfect — ^though some years later the Supreme 
Court seemed to regard it with scepticism. 

Item Two. Six or Eight Cows 
Just before the generous Doheny took the stand, 
the , newspapers had been treated to a first-class 
front-page story. Archie Roosevelt, son of the 
great T. R and brother of the lesser T. R. (who was 
Harding’s Assistant Secretary of the Navy), had 
come before the Walsh Committee as a volunteer 
witness Archie Roosevelt was an officer in one of 
the Sinclair compames, and he had something to 
get off his mind. His bi other had urged him to tell 
all. He (Archie) had been told by one G D Wahl- 
berg, confidential secretary to Sinclair, that Sinclair 
had paid $68,000 to the manager of Fall’s ranch, a 
circumstance which, in view of the relentless way 
in which Senator Walsh was running down evidence, 
apparently had caused Wahlberg some uneasiness. 
Furthermore, Sinclair had sailed for Europe — ^not 
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only had sailed, but had done so very quietly, 
without letting his name appear on the passenger 
hst. The committee called Wahlberg. This gentle- 
man was even more uneasy at the committee table 
than he had been in talking to Archie Roosevelt, 
but he had a charming explanation for what he 
was said to have said. Roosevelt must have mis- 
understood him. He had said nothing about 
$68,000. What he must have said was that Smclair 
had sent “six or eight cows” to Fall’s ranch. (Which 
was true, after a manner of speakmg : Sinclair had 
indeed made a present of hvestock to Fall; not 
precisely “six or eight cows,” but a horse, six hogs, 
a bull, and six heifers) You see how the mis- 
understanding arose You see how much “sixty- 
eight thous” sounds hke “six or eight cows”? 

The Committee on Pubhc Lands did not seem to 
see They hfted a collective eyebrow. So a httle 
later Wahlberg tried again This time his explanation 
was even more dehghtful. He had been consulting 
his memory, and had decided that what he must 
actually have said when he sounded as if he were 
talking about $68,000 gomg to the manager of the 
Fall ranch, or the Fall farm, was that $68,000 was 
going to the manger of the “horse farm” — ^by which 
he had meant the trainer at Sinclair’s celebrated 
Rancocas Stables. This $68,000 represented the 
salary of Hildreth, the trainer, together with his 
share of the winnings of Zev and other Sinclair 
horses. 

“Horse farm” — ^there seemed to be something 
less than idiomatic about the phrase. The collective 
eyebrow was not lowered. 
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Item Three. The Silences of Colonel Stewart — and 

Others 

The Senate committee was hot on the trail — or 
rather on two trails. But then and thereafter the 
various gentlemen who could give it the greatest 
assistance in following these tiails to the end revealed 
a strange reluctance to talk and a strange condition 
of memory when they did talk Secretary Fall was 
declared by his physicians to be a “very sick man” 
who ought not to be pressed to testify When he 
finally did testify, he refused to answer questions 
which might “tend to incriminate” him. Sinclair, 
as Archie Roosevelt had told the committee, had 
gone to Europe; after he returned, he too refused 
to answer questions, it was this refusal which led 
to his conviction for contempt After his acquittal 
on the graver charge of conspiracy to defraud the 
government he at last spoke out , he adimtted that 
he had turned over the bonds to Fall, but insisted 
that they were given m payment for a one-third 
interest in Fall’s ranching and cattle business 

Blackmer had gone to Europe and could not be 
induced to return O’Neil had gone to Europe 
and could not be induced to return. Osier of the 
Continental Trading Company was somewhere at 
the ends of the earth. And as for Colonel Stewart, 
only the insistence of John D Rockefeller, Jr , 
induced him to come from Cuba to face the com- 
mittee When he did face it, early in 1928, he 
testified as follows. “I did not personally receive 
any of these bonds I did not make one dollar out 
of the transaction ” Less than two months later. 
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after Sinclair’s acquittal had somewhat reduced the 
tension, he admitted that over three-quarters of a 
milhon dollars’ worth of these bonds had been 
delivered to him, and that he had not told the 
directors of his company about them for several 
years 


Item Four The Testimony of Mr Hays 
In 1924 Wdl H. Hays, preceptor of motion-picture 
morahty, was called before the Senate committee 
He was asked how much money Sinclair had 
contributed to the Repubhcan Party. Seventy-five 
thousand dollars, he said. 

In 1928, after the history of the Continental 
bonds had become somewhat clearer, Mr Hays 
was asked to face the committee again. He told 
them the full story of Smclair’s “loan” of $185,000 
m addition to his gift Why had he not told this 
before ? He had not been “ asked about any 
bonds.” 

Item Five. The Reticence of Mr Mellon 
A few days after Mr. Hays gave his second and 
improved version of the Sinclair contributions, the 
cashier of Charles Pratt & Company was called 
before the Committee to testify about $50,000 worth 
of Sinclair-Continental Liberty bonds which had 
been left by Hays with the late John T. Pratt, to be 
held against a contribution of the same amount — 
after the mgenious Hays plan — ^by Mr. Pratt to the 
Republican Committee The cashier produced a 
card on which Mr. Pratt had noted the disposal of 
the bonds and the payment of his contribution. 
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And in the comer of this card was a minute notation 
m pencil, as follows: 

$50,000 

Andy Weeks 

DuPont 

Butler 

Senator Walsh examined the card 
Senator Walsh : I can make out “Weeks,” and 
I can make out “DuPont,” and I can make out 
“Butler,” but what is this other name? It looks 
like Andy. 

The Cashier (using a magnifying glass') : It’s 
Weeks, DuPont, Butler, and the other name must 
be Candy. . Yes, it might be Andy 
Senator Nye : And who is Andy 
The Cashier . I have no idea who Andy can be. 
I can think of no one known as Andy 

There was a roar from the crowd in the room. 
Everybody knew who Andy must be. Senator Walsh 
dispatched a note to Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary 
of the Treasury, to ask him if he could explain the 
notation. This Mr Mellon obhgmgly did without 
delay. 

Late in 1923, Mr. Mellon explained — ^at just about 
the time when the Teapot Dome investigation was 
getting under way — ^Hays had sent him some 
bonds. “When Mr. Hays called shortly thereafter, 
he told me that he had received the bonds from 
Mr. Sinclair and suggested that I hold the bonds 
and contribute an equal amount to the fund. This 
I declined to do.” 
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The Secretary had acted with strict integrity. He 
had sent the bonds back, and instead of following 
Hays’s suggestion he had made an outright contri- 
bution of $50,000. He added that he had “had no 
knowledge of what has developed since, that is, of 
the Teapot Dome lease matter ” 

It IS perhaps worth notmg, however, that this 
testimony was given m 1928 For more than three 
years not only the Senate committee, but Messrs. 
Roberts and Pomerene, the pubhc attorneys 
appointed by President Coohdge to prosecute the 
government suits, had been trying to discover just 
what had become of the Contmental bonds, and 
dunng all that time the Secretary of the Treasury 
was aware that in 1923 he had been offered Liberty 
bonds which came from Sinclair. He said nothing 
until that httle card turned up with Andy (or 
possibly Candy) penciled on it. A small matter, 
perhaps ; but surely it revealed the Secretary as a 
paragon of reticence when his testimony might cast 
discredit on the money-raising methods of his party. 

Thus comes to an end — as of this writing, at 
least — ^the remarkable story of Teapot Dome and 
Elk Hills and the Continental Trading Company, 
Ltd. The Executive Order transferring the leases, 
which may be said to have begun it all, was pro- 
mulgated m June, 1921, when Harding was new in 
office, and the Stillman divorce trial was impending, 
and Dempsey was preparing to meet Carpentier, 
and young Charles Lindbergh had not yet taken his 
first ride in an airplane. By the time Sinclair and 
Stewart had told their stories and Hays had revised 
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himself and Secretary Mellon had overcome his 
reticence, Lindbergh had flown to Europe and 
Herbert Hoover was corralhng delegates for the 
Republican nomination ; by the time Harry Sinclair 
emerged from his unwelcome term of service as 
apothecary in the Washington jail, the bull market 
had come down in rum and the Post-war Decade 
was dying Secretary Fall’s term as guardian of 
the national resources for the Harding Adrnmistra- 
tion had been brief, but the aftermath had been as 
long and harrowing as it was instructive 

Oh yes — ^there is one more thing to add The oil • 
what became of the oil that started it all, the oil 
that the patriots of the Navy Department had been 
so anxious to have immediately available in case of 
trouble in the Pacific ^ There had been a good deal 
of excitement about bonds and hundred-thousand- 
dollar loans, but everybody seemed to have forgotten 
about that oil Production in the properties leased 
to Sinclair and Doheny was stopped ; but you may 
recall that the danger of drainage into neighbouring 
wells had been much discussed in 1921 The neigh- 
bouring wells went right on producing, and it is 
said that part of the oil from them — ^including, in 
all probability, $ome drawn from within the 
Reserves — ^was sold to the Japanese Government * 

§5 

The oil cases were the aristocrats among the 
scandals of the Harding Admimstralion, but there 
were other scandals juicier and more reeking. Let 
us hold our noses for a moment and examine a 
few of them briefly. 
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There was, for example, the almost incredible 
extravagance and corruption of the Veterans’ 
Bureau under Charles R Forbes, a buccaneer of 
fortune (and one-time deserter from the army) 
whom Harding had fallen in with on a visit to 
Hawaii Harding was so taken with Forbes that 
in 1921 he put him in charge of the Government’s 
work for those disabled war heroes in whose behalf 
every public man considered it his duty to shed an 
appreciative tear Forbes held office for less than 
two years, and during that time it was estimated 
that over two hundred milhon dollars went astray 
in graft and flagrant waste on the part of his Bureau 
Forbes went on a notorious junket through the 
country, supposedly selecting hospital sites which 
in reality had already been chosen. His Bureau let 
contracts for veterans’ hospitals almost without 
regard for price; for instance, a contract for a 
hospital at Northampton was let to a firm which 
asked some thirty thousand dollars more than the 
lowest bidder. It was charged that Forbes had an 
arrangement with the builders of some hospitals 
whereby he was to pocket a third of the profits. 
Preposterous purchases of hospital supphes were 
made, the Veterans’ Bureau bought $70,000 worth 
of floor wax and floor cleaner, for instance — enough 
it was said, to last a hundred years — and for the 
cleaner it paid 98 cents a gallon, although expert 
testimony later brought out the fact that it was 
worth less than 4 cents a gallon exclusive of the 
water which it contained. Quantities of surplus 
goods were sold with the same easy disregard for 
price: 84,000 brand-new sheets which had cost $1 37 
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each were sold at 26 or 27 cents apiece, although at 
that very moment the Bureau was purchasing 25,000 
new ones at $1.03 apiece. “At one time,” reported 
Bruce Bhven, “sheets just bought were actually 
going m at one end of the warehouse (at Perryville, 
Maryland) as the ones just sold were going out the 
other, and some of them by mistake went straight 
in and out again.” More than 75,000 towels which 
had cost 19 cents each were sold for 3 3/8 cents 
each. These few facts are enough to show with what 
generous abandon Forbes spent the money appro- 
priated to care for the defenders of the Repubhc. 
Forbes went to Leavenworth m 1926 for fraud. 

There was rampant graft in the office of the Ahen 
Property Custodian as well Gaston B. Means has 
charged that attorneys who came to Washington to 
file claims for the return of properties taken over 
from Germans during the war were advised to con- 
sult a Boston lawyer named Thurston, that Thurston 
would charge them a big fee for his services, the 
claim would be allowed, and the fee would be split 
with those m authority. Be that as it may, the 
evidence brought out m the American Metal 
Company case was sufficient to indicate the sort 
of transaction which was permitted to take place 

The American Metal Company was an inter- 
nationally-owned concern 49 per cent of whose 
stock had been taken over by the Alien Property 
Custodian during the war on the ground that it 
belonged to Germans This stock had been sold 
for $6,000,000 In 1921 a certain Richard Merton 
appeared at the Custodian’s office with the claim 
that this 49 per cent had not been German, but Swiss, 
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and that the Swiss owners, whom he represented, 
should be reimbursed The claim was allowed after 
Merton had paid $441,000 in Liberty bonds to 
John T King, Repubhcan National Committeeman 
from Connecticut for “services” which consisted 
of introducmg him to Colonel T. W Miller, the 
Custodian, and to Jess Smith, Attorney-General 
Daugherty’s man Friday It was brought out at 
Miller’s trial that at least $200,000 of this $441,000 
was paid over to Jess Smith “for expeditmg the 
claim through his acquamtance m Washington”, 
that Mai S. Daugherty, brother of the Attorney- 
General, sold at least $40,000 worth of Merton 
Liberty bonds and shortly thereafter deposited 
$49,165 to his brother’s account; and that Colonel 
MiUer also got a share of the money Miller was 
convicted m 1927 of conspiracy to defraud the 
Government of his unbiased services and was 
sentenced to eighteen months in prison. Daugherty 
was also brought to trial, but got off. After two 
juries had been unable to agree as to his guilt or 
innocence, the indictment against him was dis- 
missed — but not before it had been brought out that 
in 1925 this former chief legal officer of the Govern- 
ment had gone to his brother’s bank at Washington 
Court House, Ohio, and had taken out and burned 
the ledger sheets covenng his own account there, 
and his brother’s account, and another account 
known as “Jesse Smith Extra.” 

It was dunng the grand jury investigation which 
preceded the American Metal Company case that 
Hardmg’s Attorney-General wrote the remarkable 
statement which appears at the head of this chapter. 
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During his trial Daugherty failed to take the stand 
in his own defence, and his attorney. Max Steuer, 
later explained this failure in another equally 
remarkable statement: 

“It was not anything connected with this case 
which impelled him to refrain from so doing 
He feared . . . that Mr. Buckner would cross- 
examine him about matters political that would not 
involve Mr. Daugherty, concermng which he knew 
and as to which he would never make disclosure 
. If the jury knew the real reason for destroying 
the ledger sheets they would commend rather than 
condemn Mr. Daugherty, but he insisted on silence ” 

Could theie be a more deliberate implication that 
Harding’s Attorney-General could not tell the truth 
for fear of blackening the reputation of his dead 
chief? Call Daugherty’s silence, if you wish, the 
silence of loyalty, or call those statements an effort 
to hide behind the dead President, in either case 
the Harding Administration appears in a strange 
light. 

Charges still more damaging were boldly made 
by Gaston B. Means m 1930 He stated that as a 
henchman of the Ohio gang he used to engage two 
adjoimng rooms at a New York hotel for the 
collection of prohibition graft from bootleggers 
who were willing to pay for federal protection; 
that he would place a big gold-fish-bowl in one of 
the rooms, on a table which he could see by peeping 
through the door from the next room; that each 
bootlegger would come at his appointed hour and 
minute and leave in the bowl huge amounts of cash 
in thousand-doUar or five hundred-dollai bills ; that 
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as soon as the bootlegger left. Means would enter, 
count the money, and check olf the contribution; 
and that in this way he collected a total of fully 
seven milhon dollars which he turned over to Jess 
Smith, the collector-in-chief for the Ohio Gang, 
who shared an apartment m Washington with 
Attorney-General Daugherty 

Means further asserted that the swag from this 
and other forms of graft was kept hidden — ^many 
thousand dollars at a time — in a metal box buried 
in the back yard of the house which he occupied at 
903 Sixteenth Street m Washington; he described 
this house and yard as bemg protected with a high 
wire fence and fitted out with a code signal system 
and other secret devices such as would delight a 
gang of small boys playmg pirate. 

Jess Smith committed suicide — at least that was 
the official verdict — ^in 1923 in the apartment which 
he shared with Harry Daugherty. Means claimed 
that just before this tragedy took place, the gang 
had discovered that Smith — ^hke the careful shop- 
keeper he had been before he was brought to 
Washington by Daugherty to occupy a desk in the 
Department of Justice — ^had kept a record of aU 
the cash which had passed through his hands, and 
that Smith, terrified at the thought of his guilt 
and his secret knowledge, had been playing with the 
idea of turning state’s witness against the gang. 
According to Means, the gang thereupon decided 
that Smith must be disposed of Although Smith 
was afraid of firearms, he was persuaded to purchase 
a revolver on one of his trips to Ohio. And the 
“suicide” which followed — so Means plainly in- 
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dicated, as many others had akeady suspected — 
was no suicide at all. 

Finally, Means drew attention to the astonishing 
mortahty among those who had been in on the 
secrets of the gang. Not only had Smith dropped 
out of the picture, but also John T. King (who had 
received the Merton bonds), C. F. Hately (a Depart- 
ment of Justice agent), C F Cramer (attorney for 
the Veterans’ Bureau), Thurston (the Boston lawyer 
who represented many chents before the Alien 
Property Custodian), T. B. Felder (attorney for the 
Harding group). President Harding, Mrs Harding, 
and General Sawyer. They had all died — ^most of 
them suddenly — ^within a few years of the end of 
the Harding Administration. 

No matter how much or how httle credence one 
may give to these latter charges and their imphca- 
tions, the proved evidence is enough to warrant the 
statement that the Harding Administration was 
responsible in its short two years and five months 
for more concentrated robbery and rascality than 
any other in the whole history of the Federal 
Government. 

§6 

And how did the American people take these 
disclosures ? Did they rise in wrath to pumsh the 
offenders 

When the oil scandals were first spread across 
the front pages of the newspapers, early in 1924, 
there was a wave of excitement sufficient to force 
the resignations of Denby and Daugherty and to 
bring about the appointment by the new President, 
Calvin Coolidge, of special Government counsel 
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to deal with the oil cases. But the harshest con- 
demnation on the part of the press and the pubhc 
was reserved, not for those who had defrauded the 
government, but for those who insisted on bnnging 
the facts to hght Senator Walsh, who led the 
investigation of the oil scandals, and Senator 
Wheeler, who investigated the Department of 
Justice, were called by the New York Tribune “the 
Montana scandal-mongers ” The New York Evening 
Post called them “mud-gunners ” The New York 
Times, despite its Democratic leamngs, called them 
“assassins of character ” In these and other news- 
papers throughout the country one read of the 
“Democratic lynching-bee” and “poison-tongued 
partisanship, pure mahce, and twittering hysteria,” 
and the inquiries were called “in plam words, 
contemptible and disgusting” 

Newspaper-readers echoed these amiable senti- 
ments Substantial business men solemnly informed 
one another that mistakes might have been made 
but that it was unpatriotic to condemn them and 
thus to “cast discredit on the Government,” and 
that those who insisted on probing them to the 
bottom were “nothing better than Bolsheviki.” 
One of the leading super-patriots of the land, Fied 
R. Marvin of the Key Men of America, said the 
whole oil scandal was the result of “a gigantic 
international conspiracy . . . of the internationahsts, 
or shall we call them sociahsts and communists 7 ” 
A commuter riding daily to New York from his 
suburb at this period observed that on the seven- 
o’clock train there was some indignation at the 
scandals, but that on the eight o’clock tram there 
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was only indignation at their exposure and that on 
the nine-o’clock train they were not even mentioned. 
When, a few months later, John W. Davis, cam- 
paigning for the Presidency on the Democratic 
ticket, made political capital of the Harding scandals, 
the opimon of the majonty seemed to be that what 
he said was in bad taste, and Davis was snowed under 
at the polls The fact was that any relentless 
investigation of the scandals threatened to disturb 
if only shghtly, the status quo, and disturbance of 
the status quo was the last thing that the dominant 
business class or the country at large wanted. 

They had voted for normalcy and they still 
beheved in it. The most that they required of the 
Umted States Government was that it should keep 
its hands off business (except to give it a lift now 
and then through the imposition of favourable 
tariffs and otherwise) and be otherwise unobtrusive 
They did not look for bold and far-seeing statesman- 
ship at Washington; their idea of statesmanship 
on the part of the President was that he should let 
things alone, give industry and trade a chance to 
gamer fat profits, and not “rock the boat.” They 
realized that their selection of Harding had been 
something of a false start toward the realization 
of this modest ideal. Harding had been a little too 
hail-fellow-well-met, and his amiability had led him 
into associations which brought about unfortunate 
pubhcity, and unfortunate publicity had a tendency 
to rock the boat But the basic principle remained 
sound : all the country needed now was a President 
who combined with unobtrusiveness and friendliness 
toward business an unimpeachable integrity and an 
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indisposition to have his leg pulled , and this sort of 
President they now had The inscrutable workings 
of Providence had placed in the office left vacant 
by Harding the precise embodiment of this revised 
presidential ideal. Calvin Coolidge was unobtrusive 
to the last degree, he would never try to steer the 
ship of state into unknown waters ; and at the same 
time he was sufficiently honest and circumspect to 
prevent any unseemly revelry from taking place on 
the decks Everything was, therefore, as it should 
be Why weaken pubhc confidence in Harding’s 
party, and thus in Harding’s successor, by going 
into the unfortunate episodes of the past ^ The best 
thing to do was to let bygones be bygones. 

As the years went by and the scandals which came 
to light grew in number and in scope, it began to 
appear that the “mistakes” of 1921-23 had been 
laiger than the friends of normalcy had supposed 
when they vented their spleen upon Senator Walsh. 
But the testimony, coming out internuttently as it 
did, was confusing and hard to piece together; 
plain citizens could not keep clear in their minds 
such complicated facts as those relating to the 
Continental bonds or the Daugherty bank-accounts ; 
and the steady passage of time made the later 
investigations seem hke a washing of very ancient 
dirty linen. Business was good, the Coolidge 
variety of normalcy was working to the satisfaction 
of the country, Coohdge was honest, why dwell 
unnecessarily on the past? Resentment at the 
scandals and resentment at the scandalmongers 
both gave way to a profound and untroubled 
apathy. When the full story of the Continental 
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Trading Company deal became known, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., as a large stockholder m the 
Standard Oil of Indiana, waged war against Colonel 
Stewart and managed to put him out of the chair- 
manship of the company; but the business world 
as a whole seemed to find nothing wrong in Colonel 
Stewart’s performance The voice of John the 
Baptist was a voice crying in the wilderness 
Yet the reputation of the martyred President sank 
slowly and quietly lower. For years the great tomb 
at Marion, Ohio, that noble monument to which a 
sorrowing nation had so freely subscribed, remained 
undedicated Clearly a monument to a President 
of the United States could hardly be dedicated by 
anybody but a President of the United States; 
Harding’s successors, however, seemed to find it 
inconvenient to come to Marion for the ceremony. 
Late in 1930, over seven years after Harding’s death, 
the Harding Memorial Association met to consider, 
what should be done in this embarrassing situation 
That dauntless friend of the late President, Harry 
M. Daugherty, who had once refrained fiom 
testifying because he knew things “as to which he 
would never make disclosure,” made a florid speech 
in which he declared that the American people had 
never been swayed “by the lip of libel or the tongue 
of falsehood.” He proposed that the dedication be 
indefinitely , postponed The resolution was duly 
passed. Later, however, it was decided by those in 
high position that the matter could not very well 
be left in this unsatisfactory position, and that good 
Republicans had better swallow their medicine and 
be done with it. President Hoover and ex-President 
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Coolidge accepted invitations to take part m the 
dedication of the tomb m June, 1931, and the 
dedication accordingly took place at last. But a 
certam restraint was mamfest in the proceedings 
It was not so easy in 1931 as it had been in 1923 to 
compose panegyrics upon the public virtues of that 
good-natured man who had “taught us the power 
of brotherhness.” 



CHAPTER VII 


COOLIDGE PROSPERITY 

Business was booming when Warren Harding died, 
and m a primitive Vermont farmhouse, by the 
hght of an old-fashioned kerosene lamp. Colonel 
John Coolidge administered to his son Calvin the 
oath of office as President of the United States The 
hopeless depression of 1921 had given way to the 
hopeful improvement of 1922 and the rushing revival 
of 1923 

The prices of common stocks, to be sure, suggested 
no unreasonable optimism On August 2, 1923, the 
day of Harding’s death. United States Steel (paying 
a five-dollar dividend) stood at 87, Atchison (paying 
six dollars) at 95, New York Central (paying seven) 
at 97, and American Telephone and Telegraph 
(paying nine) at 122, and the total turnover for the 
day on the New York Stock Exchange amounted 
to only a httle over 600,000 shares The Big Bull 
Market was still far in the future. Nevertheless the 
tide of prosperity was in full flood. 

Pick up one of those graphs with which statisticians 
measure the economic ups and down of the Post-war 
Decade. You will find that the line of business 
activity rises to a jagged peak in 1920, drops pre- 
cipitously into a deep valley in late 1920 and 1921, 
climbs uncertainly upward through 1922 to another 
peak at the middle of 1923, dips somewhat in 1924 
(but not nearly so far as in 1921), rises again in 
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1925 and 1926, dips momentarily but slightly toward 
the end of 1927, and then zigzags up to a perfect 
Everest of prosperity in 1929 — only to plunge down 
at last into the bottomless abyss of 1930 and 1931. 

Hold the graph at arm’s-length and glance at it 
again, and you will see that the clefts of 1924 and 
1927 are mere indentations in a lofty and irregular 
plateau which reaches fiom early 1923 to late 1929. 
That plateau represents nearly seven years of 
unparalleled plenty, neaily seven years during which 
men and women might be disillusioned about 
politics and religion and love, but believed that at 
the end of the rainbow there was at least a pot of 
negotiable legal tender consisting of the profits of 
American industry and American salesmanship , 
nearly seven years during which the business man 
was, as Stuart Chase put it, “the dictator of our 
destinies,” ousting “the statesman, the priest, the 
philosopher, as the creator of standards of ethics 
and behaviour” and becoming “the final authority 
on the conduct of American society ” For nearly 
seven years the prosperity band-wagon rolled down 
Mam Street. 

Not everyone could manage to chmb aboard this 
wagon. Mighty few farmers could get so much as a 
fingerhold upon it. Some dairymen clung there, to 
be sure, and fruit-growers and truck-gardeners For 
prodigious changes were taking place in the national 
diet as the result of the pubhc’s discovery of the 
useful vitamin, the propaganda for a more varied 
menu, and the invention of better methods of ship- 
ping perishable foods Between 1919 and 1926 the 
national production of milk and milk products 
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increased by one-third and that of ice-cream alone 
took a 45-per-cent jump. Between 1919 and 1928, 
as families learned that there were vitamins m 
celery, spinach, and carrots, and became accustomed 
to serving fresh vegetables the year round (along 
with fresh fruits), the acreage of nineteen com- 
mercial truck vegetable crops nearly doubled. But 
the growers of staple crops such as wheat and com 
and cotton were in a bad way. Their foreign 
markets had dwindled under competition from 
other countries. Women were wearing less and less 
cotton. Few agricultural raw materials were used 
in the new economy of automobiles and radios and 
electricity. And the more efficient the poor farmer 
became, the more machines he bought to increase 
his output and thus keep the wolf from the door, the 
more surely he and his fellows were faced by the 
spectre of overproduction. The index number of 
all farm prices, which had coasted from 205 in 1920 
to 116 in 1921 — “perhaps the most terrible toboggan 
slide in all American agricultural history,” to quote 
Stuart Chase again — ^regained only a fraction of the 
ground it had lost: in 1927 it stood at 131. Loudly 
the poor farmers complained, desperately they and 
their Norrises and Brookharts and Shipsteads and 
La Follettes campaigned for federal aid, and by the 
hundreds of thousands they left the farm for the 
cities. 

There were other industnes unrepresented in the 
triumphal march of progress. Coal-mining suffered, 
and textile-manufacturing, and shipbuilding, and 
shoe and leather manufacturing. Whole regions of 
the country felt the effects of depression in one or 
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more of these industries. The South was held back 
by cotton, the agricultural Northwest by the dismal 
condition of the wheat growers. New England by 
the paralysis of the textile and shoe industries. 
Nevertheless, the prosperity band-wagon did not 
lack for occupants, and their good fortune out- 
weighed and outshouted the ill fortune of those who 
lamented by the roadside. 

§2 

In a position of honour rode the automobile 
manufacturer His hour of destiny had struck. By 
this time paved roads and repair shops and fillmg 
stations had become so plentiful that the motorist 
nught sally forth for the day without fear of being 
stuck in a mudhole or stranded without benefit of 
gasoline or crippled by a dead spark plug. Auto- 
mobiles were now made with such precision, for 
that matter, that the motorist need hardly know a 
spark plug by sight ; thousands of automobile owners 
had never even hfted the hood to see what the engine 
looked like. Now that closed cars were in quantity 
production, furthermore, the motorist had no need 
of Spartan blood, even in January And the styhsh 
new models were a dehght to the eye At the 
beginning of the decade most cars had been sombre 
m colour, but with the invention of pyroxyhn fimshes 
they broke out (in 1925 and 1926) mto a whole 
rainbow of colours, from Florentine cream to 
Versailles violet. Bodies were swung lower, expert 
designers sought new harmonies of line, balloon 
tyres came in, and at last even Henry Ford capitulated 
to style and beauty 
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If any sign had been needed of the central place 
vvlnch the automobile had come to occupy m the 
mind and heart of the average American, it was 
furnished when the Model A Ford was brought 
out in December, 1927. Since the previous spring, 
when Henry Ford had shut down his gigantic plant, 
scrapped his Model T and the thousands of machines 
which brought it into being, and announced that 
he was going to put a new car on the market, the 
country had been in a state of suspense. Obviously 
he would have to make drastic changes. Model T 
had been losing to Chevrolet its leadership in the 
enormous low-priced-car market, for the time had 
come when people were no longer content with 
ugliness and a maximum speed of forty or forty-five 
miles an hour; no longer content, either, to roar 
slowly uphill with a weary left foot jammed against 
the low-speed pedal while robin’s-egg blue Chevrolets 
swept past in second Yet equally obviously Henry 
Ford was the mechamcal genius of the age. What 
miracle would he accomphsh 

Rumour after rumour broke into the front pages 
of the newspapers So intense was the interest that 
even the fact that an automobile dealer in Brooklyn 
had “learned something of the new car tlirough a 
telegram from his brother Henry” was headline 
stuff. When the editor of the Brighton, Michigan, 
Weekly Argus actually snapped a photograph of a 
new Ford out for a trial spin, newspaper-readers 
pounced on the picture and avidly discussed its 
every hne. The great day arrived when this newest 
product of the inventive gemus of the age was to 
be shown to the pubhc. The Ford Motor Company 
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was running in 2,000 daily newspapers a five-day 
series of full-page advertisements at a total cost of 
$1,300,000; and everyone who could read was 
reading them. On December 2, 1927, when Model A 
was unveiled, one million people — so the Herald- 
Tribune figured — ^tried to get into the Ford head- 
quarters in New York to catch a glimpse of it; as 
Charles Merz later reported in his hfe of Ford, 
“one hundred thousand people flocked into the 
showrooms of the Ford Company in Detroit ; 
mounted pohce were called out to patrol the crowds 
in Cleveland ; in Kansas City so great a mob stormed 
Convention Hall that platforms had to be built to 
lift the new car high enough for everyone to see it ” 
So it went from one end of the Umted States to the 
other. Thousands of orders piled up on the Ford 
books for Niagara Blue roadsters and Arabian Sand 
phaetons. For weeks and months, every new Ford 
that appeared on the streets drew a crowd. To the 
motor-minded American people the first showing of 
a new kind of automobile was no matter of merely 
casual or commercial interest. It was one of the 
great events of the year 1927, not so thnlhng as 
Lindbergh’s flight, but rivalhng the execution of 
Sacco and Vanzetti, the Hall-Mills murder trial, 
the Mississippi flood, and the Dempsey-Tunney 
fight at Chicago in its capacity to arouse pubhc 
excitement. 

In 1919 there had been 6,771,000 passenger cars 
in service m the Umted States; by 1929 there were 
no less than 23,121,000. There you have possibly 
the most potent statistic of Coohdge Prosperity. 
As a footnote to it I suggest the following. Even 
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as early as the end of 1923 there were two cars for 
every three famihes in “Middletown,” a typical 
American city The Lynds and their investigators 
interviewed 123 working-class families of “Middle- 
town” and found that 60 of them had cars Of these 
60, 26 lived in such shabby-lookiiig houses that the 
investigators thought to ask whether they had bath- 
tubs, and discovered that as many as 21 of the 26 
had none The automobile came even before the tub ' 
And as it came, it changed the face of America. 
Villages which had once prospeied because they 
were “on the railroad” languished with economic 
anaemia; villages on Route 61 bloomed with garages, 
filhng stations, hot-dog stands, chicken-dinner 
restaurants, tearooms, tourists’ rests, camping sites, 
and affluence. The interurban trolley perished, or 
survived only as a pathetic anachronism. Railroad 
after railroad gave up its branch lines, or saw its 
revenues slowly dwindhng under the competition of 
mammoth interurban busses and trucks snorting 
along six-lane concrete highways. The whole country 
was covered with a network of passenger bus-lines. 
In thousands of towns, at the beginning of the decade 
a single traffic officer at the junction of Mam Street 
and Central Street had been sufficient for the control 
of traffic. By the end of the decade, what a differ- 
ence ! — ^red and green hghts, bhnkers, one-way 
streets, boulevard stops, stringent and yet more 
stringent parking ordinances — and still a shining 
flow of traffic that backed up for blocks along Mam 
Street every Saturday and Sunday afternoon Slowly 
but surely the age of steam was yielding to the 
gasoline age. 
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§3 

The radio manufacturer occupied a less important 
seat than the automobile manufacturer on the 
prosperity band-wagon, but he had the distmction 
of being the youngest rider. You will remember 
that there was no such thing as radio broadcasting 
to the pubhc until the autumn of 1920, but that by 
the spring of 1922 radio had become a craze — as 
much talked about as Mah Jong was to be the 
following year or cross-word puzzles the year after. 
In 1922 the sales of radio sets, parts, and accessories 
amounted to $60,000,000 People wondered what 
would happen when the edge wore off the novelty 
of hearing a jazz orchestra m Schenectady or in 
Davenport, Iowa, play “Mr Gallagher and Mr. 
Shean ” What actually did happen is suggested 
by the cold figures of total annual radio sales for 
the next few years: 

1922 — $ 60,000,000 (as we have just seen) 

1923— $136,000,000 

1924— $358,000,000 

1925— $430,000,000 

1926— $506,000,000 

1927— $425,600,000 

1928— $650,550,000 

1929 — $842,548,000 (an increase over the 

1922 figures of 1,400 per cent ') 

Don’t hurry past those figures. Study them a 
moment, remembering that whenever there is a dip 
in the curve of national prosperity there is likely to 
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be a dip in the sales of almost every popular com- 
modity. There was a dip m national prosperity m 
1927, for instance; do you see what it did to radio 
sales But there was also a dip m 1924, a worse 
one in fact. Yet radio sales made in that year the 
largest proportional increase in the whole period. 
Why Well, for one thing, that was the year in 
which the embattled Democrats met at Madison 
Square Garden m New York to pick a standard- 
bearer, and the deadlock between the hosts of 
McAdoo and the hosts of A1 Smith lasted 
day after day, and mill ions of Americans heard 
through loud-speakers the lusty cry of, “Alabama, 
twenty-four votes for Underwoo — ood ' ” and dis- 
covered that a pohtical convention could be a grand 
show to listen to and that a seat by the radio was 
as good as a ticket to the Garden Better, in fact; 
for at any moment you could turn a knob and 
get “Barney Google” or “It Ain’t Gonna Ram 
No More” by way of respite At the age of three 
and a half years, radio broadcasting had attained 
its majority. 

Behind those figures of radio sales lies a whole 
chapter of the life of the Post-war Decade, radio 
penetrating every third home in the country; giant 
broadcasting stations with nation-wide hook-ups; 
tenement-house roofs covered with forests of 
antennae; Roxy and his Gang, the Happiness Boys, 
the A & P Gypsies, and Rudy Vallee crooning 
from antique Florentine cabinet sets ; Graham 
McNamee’s voice, which had become more familiar 
to the American public than that of ^.ny other 
citizen of the land, shouting across your living-room 
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and mine. And he did it ! Yes, sir, he did it ' It’s 
a touchdown ! Boy, I want to tell you this is one 
of the finest games . ; the Government belatedly 

asserting itself in 1927 to allocate wave-lengths 
among competing radio stations ; advertisers paying 
huge sums for the privilege of introduchig Beethoven 
with a few well-chosen words about yeast or tooth- 
paste, and Michael Meehan personally conducting 
the common stock of the Radio Corporation of 
America from a 1928 low of S5^ to a 1929 high of 
549 

There were other riders on the prosperity band- 
wagon Rayon, cigarettes, refrigerators, telephones, 
chemical preparations (especially cosmetics), and 
electrical devices of various sorts all were in growing 
demand While the mdependent storekeeper 
struggled to hold his own, the amount of retail 
business done m chain stores and department stores 
jumped by leaps and bounds For every $100 
worth of business done in 1919, by 1927 the five-and- 
ten-cent chains were domg $260 worth, the cigar 
chains $153 worth, the drug chains $224 worth, and 
the grocery chains $387 worth. Mrs. Smith no 
longer patronized her “naborhood” store, she 
chmbed into her two-thousand dollar car to drive 
to the red-fronted chain grocery and save twenty- 
seven cents on her daily purchases The movies 
prospered, sending their celluloid reels all over the 
world and making Charlie Chaphn, Douglas Fair- 
banks, Gloria Swanson, Rudolph Valentino, and 
Clara Bow familiar figures to the Eskimo, the 
Malay, and the heathen Chinee , while at hotne the 
attendance at the motion-picture houses of “Middle- 
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town” during a single month (December, 1923) 
amounted to four and a half times the entire popula- 
tion of the city Men, women, and children, rich 
and poor, the Middletowners went to the movies at 
an average rate of better than once a week ’ 

Was this Coolidge Prosperity real ? The farmers 
did not think so. Perhaps the textile manufacturers 
did not think so But the figures of corporation 
profits and wages and incomes left little room for 
doubt. Consider, for example, two significant facts 
at opposite ends of the scale of wealth. Between 
1922 and 1927, the purchasing power of American 
wages increased at the rate of more than two per 
cent annually And during the three years between 
1924 and 1927 alone there was a leap from 75 to 
283 m the number of Americans who paid taxes 
on incomes of more than a milhon dollars a year 

§4 

Why did it happen 2 What made the United 
States so prosperous ? 

Some of the reasons were obvious enough. The 
war had impoverished Europe and hardly damaged 
the United States at all, when peace came the 
Americans found themselves the economic masters 
of the world. Their young country, with enormous 
resources in materials and in human energy and 
With a wide domestic market, was ready to take 
advantage of this situation. It had developed mass 
production to a new point of mechanical and 
managerial efiiciency. The Ford gospel of high 
wages, low prices, and standaidized manufacture 
on a basis of the most minute division of machine- 
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tending labour was working smoothly not only at 
Highland Park, but in thousands of other factories 
Executives, remembering with a shudder the piled-up 
inventories of 1921, had learned the lesson of 
cautious hand-to-mouth buying ; and they were 
surrounded with more expert technical consultants, 
research men, personnel managers, statisticians, and 
business forecasters than had ever before invaded 
that cave of the winds, the conference room. Their 
confidence was strengthened by their almost super- 
stitious behef that the Republican Administration 
was their invincible ally And they were all of them 
aided by the boom in the automobile industry The 
phenomenal activity of this one part of the body 
economic — ^which was responsible, directly or in- 
directly, for the employment of nearly four million 
men — ^pumped new life into all the rest. 

Prosperity was assisted, too, by two new stimu- 
lants to purchasing, each of which mortgaged the 
future but kept the factories roaring while it was 
being injected. The first was the increase in instal- 
ment buying. People were getting to consider it 
old-fashioned to limit their purchases to the amount 
of their cash balance ; the thing to do was to 
“exercise their credit” By the latter part of the 
decade, economists figured that 15 per cent of all 
retail sales were on an instalment basis, and that 
there were some six billions of “easy payment” 
paper outstanding. The other stimulant was stock- 
market speculation When stocks were skyrocketing 
in 1928 and 1929 it is probable that hundreds of 
thousands of people were buying goods with money 
which represented, essentially, a gamble on the 
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business profits of the nineteen-thirties It was fun 
while it lasted 

If these were the principal causes of Coolidge 
Prosperity, the salesman and the advertising man 
were at least its agents and evangels. Business had 
learned as never before the immense importance 
to it of the ultimate consumer. Unless he could be 
persuaded to buy and buy lavishly, the whole 
stream of six-cyhnder cars, super-heterodynes, 
cigarettes, rouge compacts, and electric ice-boxes 
would be dammed at its outlet The salesman and 
the advertising man held the key to this outlet As 
competition increased their methods became more 
strenuous. No longer was it considered enough to 
recommend one’s goods in modest and exphcit 
terms and to place them on the counter in the hope 
that the ultimate consumer would make up his 
nund to purchase. The advertiser must plan 
elaborate national campaigns, consult with psycho- 
logists, and employ all the eloquence of poets to 
cajole, exhort, or intimidate the consumer into 
buying, — to “break down consumer resistance ” 
Not only was each individual concern struggling to 
get a larger share of the business in its own field, 
but whole industries shouted against one another 
m the public’s ear. The embattled candy manu- 
facturers took full-page space in the newspapers to 
reply to the American Tobacco Company’s slogan 
of “Reach for a Lucky instead of a sweet.” Trade 
journals were quoted by the Readers Digest as 
reporting the efforts of the furniture manufacturers 
to make the people “furniture conscious” and of 
the clothing manufacturers to make them “tuxedo 
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conscious ” The salesman must have the ardour of 
a zealot, must force his way into people’s houses 
by hook or by crook, must let nothmg stand between 
him and the consummation of his sale As execu- 
tives put it, “You can’t be an order-taker any 
longer — ^you’ve got to be a salesman ” The pubhc, 
generally speakmg, could be rehed upon to regard 
with complacence the most flagrant assaults upon 
Its creduhty by the advertiser and the most out- 
rageous invasions of its privacy by the salesman; 
for the pubhc was in a mood to forgive every sin 
committed in the holy name of business. 

Never before had such pressure been exerted 
upon salesmen to get results Many concerns took 
up the quota system, setting as the objective for 
each sales representative a figure 20 or 25 per cent 
beyond that of the previous year, and putting it 
up to him to reach this figure or lose his employer’s 
favour and perhaps his job All sorts of sales 
contests and other ingemous devices were used to 
stimulate the force. Among the schemes suggested 
by the Dartnell Company of Chicago, which had 
more than ten thousand American business organiza- 
tions subscribing to its service, was that of buymg 
various novelties and sending them to the salesman 
at weekly intervals, one week a immature feather 
duster with a tag urging him to “dust his territory,” 
another week an imitation cannon cracker with the 
injunction to “make a big noise,” and so on The 
American Shcing Machine Company offered a 
turkey at Christmas to every one of its salesmen 
who beat his quota for the year. “We asked each 
man,” explained the sales manager afterward, “to 
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appoint a child in his family as a mascot, realizing 
that every one of them would woik his head off to 
make some youngster happy at Christmas. The 
way these youngsters took hold of the plan was 
amusing, and at times the intensity of their interest 
was almost pathetic.” The sales manager of another 
concern reported cheerfully that “one of his stunts” 
was “to twit one man at the good work of another 
until he is almost sore enough to be ready to fight.” 
And accordmg to Jesse Ramsford Sprague, still 
another company invented — and boasted of — a 
method of goading its salesmen which for sheer 
inhumanity probably set a record for the whole 
era of Coolidge Prosperity It gave a banquet at 
which the man with the best score was served with 
oysters, roast turkey, and a most elaborate ice; 
the man with the second best score had the same 
dinner but without the oysters , and so on down to 
the man with the worst score, before whom was laid 
a small plate of boiled beans and a couple of 
crackers 

If the salesman was sometimes under pressure 
such as this, it is not surprising that the consumer 
felt the pressure, too. Let two extreme instances 
(both cited by Jesse Ramsford Sprague) suffice to 
suggest the trend in business methods A wholesale 
drug concern offered to the trade a small table with 
a raihng round its top for the display of “ specials” ; 
it was to be set up directly in the path of customers, 
“whose attention,” according to Printer's Ink, “will 
be attracted to the articles when they fall over it, 
bump into it, kick their shins upon it, or otherwise 
come in contact with it.” And Selling News awarded 
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one of its cash prizes for “sales ideas” to a vendor 
of electric cleaners who told the following story of 
commercial prowess. One day he looked up from 
the street and saw a lady shaking a rug out of a 
second-story window. “The door leading to her 
upstairs rooms was open. I went right m and up 
those stairs without knocking, greeting the lady 
with the remark ‘Well, I am here right on time. 
What room do you wish me to start in ? ’ She was 
very much surprised, assurmg me that I had the 
wrong number But during my very courteous 
apologies I had managed to get my cleaner con- 
nected and in action The result was that I walked 
out minus the cleaner, plus her contract and check 
for a substantial down payment.” The readers of 
Selling News were apparently not expected to be 
less than enthusiastic at the prospect of a man 
invading a woman’s apartment and settmg up a 
cleaner in it without permission and under false 
pretences. For if you could get away with such 
exploits, it helped business, and good business helped 
prosperity, and prosperity was good for the country. 

§5 

The advertisers met the competition of the new 
era with better design, persuasively reahstic photo- 
graphs, and sheer volume : the amoimt of advertising 
done in 1927, according to Francis H. Sisson, came 
to over a billion and a half dollars They met it 
with a new frankness, introducmg to staid magazine 
readers the advantages of Odo-ro-no and Kotex 
And they met it, furthermore, with a subtle change 
m technic. The copy-wnter was leammg to pay 
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less attention to the special quahties and advantages 
of his product, and more to the study of what the 
mass of unregenerate mankind wanted — ^to be 
young and desurable, to be nch, to keep up with the 
Joneses, to be envied. The wmning method was to 
associate his product with one or more of these ends, 
logically or illogically, truthfully or cymcally; to 
draw a lesson from the dramatic case of some 
imagmary man or woman whose fate was altered 
by the use of X’s soap, to show that m the most 
fashionable circles people were choosing the right 
cigarette in bhndfold tests, or to suggest by means 
of glowmg testimomals — often bought and paid 
for — ^that the advertised product was used by 
women of fashion, movie stars, and non-stop flyers. 
One queen of the films was said to have journeyed 
from Califorma aU the way to New York to spend 
a single exhaustmg day bemg photographed for 
testimomal purposes in dozens of costumes and 
usmg dozens of commercial articles, many of which 
she had presumably never laid eyes on before — and 
all because the appearance of these testimonials 
would help advertise her newest picture. Of what 
value were sober facts from the laboratory‘s did not 
a tooth-powder manufacturer try to meet the 
hokum of emotional toothpaste adveitising by 
citing medical authorities, and was not his counter- 
campaign as a breath in a gale “S At the beginmng 
of the decade advertising had been considered a 
business; in the early days of Coohdge Proi^perity 
its fulsome prophets were calhng it a profession ; but 
by the end of the decade many of its practitioners, 
observmg the overwheltrung victory of methods 
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taken over from tabloid journalism, were beginning 
to refer to it — among themselves — ^as a racket. 

A wise man of the nineteen-twenties might have 
said that he cared not who made the laws of the 
country if he only might write its national advertis- 
ing For here were the sagas of the age, romances 
and tragedies depictmg characters who became more 
famihar to the populace than those in any novel 
The man who distinctly remembered Mr Addison 
Sims of Seattle . . The four out of five who, 
failing to use Forhan’s, succumbed to pyorrhea, 
each of them with a white mask mercifully con- 
ceahng his unhappy mouth. . . The pathetic 
figure of the man, once a golf champion, “now only 
a wistful onlooker” creeping about after the star 
players, his shattered health due to tooth neglect. . 
The poor fellow sunk m the comer of a taxicab, 
whose wife upbraided him with not havmg said a 
word all evening (when he might so easily have 
shone with the aid of the Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book) 

. . . . The man whose conversation so dazzled the 
company that the envious dinner-coated bystanders 
could only breathe in amazement, “I think he’s 
quoting from Shelley.” . . . The woman who would 
undoubtedly do something about BO if people 
only said to her what they really thought. . . . The 
man whose friends laughed when the waiter spoke 
to him in French. . . . The girl who thought filet 
mignon was a kind of fish. . The poor couple who 
faced one another in hu mili ation after then guests 
were gone, the wife still holdmg the door knob and 
struggling against her tears, the husband bitmg his 
nails with shame (When Your Guests Are Gone — 
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Axe You Sorry You Ever Invited Them . Be 
Free From Ail Embarrassment ! Let the Famous 
Book of Etiquette Tell You Exactly What to Do, 
Say, Write, or Wear on Every Occasion). . . . The 
girl who merely earned the daisy chain, yet she had 
athlete’s foot. . . . These men and women of the 
advertising pages, suffering or triumphant, became 
a part of the folklore of the day. 

Sometimes their feats were astonishing Consider, 
for example, the man who had purchased Nelson 
Doubleday’s Pocket University^ and found himself, 
one evening, in a group in which some one men- 
tioned Ah Baba: 

“Ah Baba? I sat forward in my chair. I could 
tell them all about this romantic, picturesque 
figure of fiction. 

“I don’t know how it happened, but they 
gathered all around me And I told them of 
golden ships that sailed the seven seas, of a 
famous man and his donkey who wandered un- 
known ways, of the brute-man from whom we 
are all descended. I told them things they never 
knew of Cleopatra, of the eccentric Diogenes, of 
Romulus and the foundmg of Rome I told them 
of the unfortunate death of Sir Raleigh (sic), of 
the tragic end of poor Anne Boleyn 
“‘You must have travelled all over the world to 
know so many marvellous things.’” 

Sceptics might smile, thankmg themselves that 
they were not of the company on that interminable 
evemng ; but the advertisement stuck in their minds. 
And to others, less sophisticated, it doubtless opened 
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shining vistas of delight. They, too, could hold the 
dinner party spellbound if only they filled out the 
coupon. . . . 

By far the most famous of these dramatic advertise- 
ments of the Post-war Decade was the long series 
in which the awful results of hahtosis were set 
forth through the depiction of a gallery of unfor- 
tunates whose closest friends would not tell them. 
“Often a bridesmaid but never a bride. . . Edna’s 
case was really a pathetic one.” , . . “Why did 
she leave him that way ?” . . “ Thafs why you’re a 

failure,” . . and then that devdishly ingemous 

display which capitahzed the fears aroused by earher 
tragedies in the series • the picture of a girl looking 
at a Listerine advertisement and saying to herself, 
“This can’t apply to me ! ” Useless for the American 
Medical Association to insist that Listerine was 
“not a true deodorant,” that it simply covered one 
smell with another. Just as useless as for the Life 
Extension Institute to find “ one out of twenty with 
pyorrhea, rather than Mr. Forhan’s famous four- 
out-of-five” (to quote Stuart Chase once more) 
Hahtosis had the power of dramatic advertising 
behind it, and Listerme swept to greater and greater 
profits on a tide of pubhc trepidation 

§6 

As year followed year of prosperity, the new 
diffusion of wealth brought marked results. There 
had been a great boom m higher education im- 
mediately after the war, and the boom continued, 
although at a somewhat slackened pace, until college 
trustees were beside themselves wondermg how to 
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fin d room for the swarming apphcants. There was 
an epidemic of outhnes of knowledge and books 
of etiquette for those who had got rich quick and 
wanted to get cultured quick and become socially 
at ease. Wells’s Outline of History, the best-selhng 
non-fiction book of 1921 and 1922, was followed by 
Van Loon’s Story of Mankind, J. Arthur Thomson’s 
Outline of Science (both of them best sellers in 1922), 
the Doubleday mail-order Book of Etiquette and 
Emily Post’s Book of Etiquette (which led the non- 
fiction list in 1923), Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings (a big success of 1926), and The Story of 
Philosophy, which ran away from all other books 
in the non-fiction hst of 1927. 

There was a rush of innocents abroad. According 
to the figures of the Department of Commerce, over 
437,000 people left the United States by ship for 
foreign parts in the year 1928 alone, to say nothing 
of 14,000 odd who entered Canada and Mexico by 
rail, and over three milhon cars which crossed into 
Canada for a day or more. The innocents spent 
freely the money that they left abroad, in fact 
(amounting in 1928 to some $650,000,000), solved 
for a time a difficult problem m international finance : 
how the United States could continue to receive 
interest on her foreign debts and foreign investments 
without permittmg foreign goods to pass the high 
tariff barrier in large quantities. 

The Umted States became the banker and financial 
arbitrator for the world. When the financial rela- 
tions between Germany and the Alhes needed to be 
straightened out, it was General Charles G Dawes 
and Owen D. Young who headed the necessary 
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international commissions — ^not only because their 
judgment was considered wise, and impartial as 
between the countries of Europe, but because the 
Umted States was in a position to call the tune. 
Americans were called in to reorganize the finances 
of one country after another. Amencan investments 
abroad increased by leaps and bounds The squat 
limestone building at the corner of Broad and Wall 
Streets, still wearing the scars of the shrapnel which 
had struck it during the 1920 explosion, had become 
the undisputed financial centre of the world Only 
occasionally did the Umted States have to intervene 
by force of arms in other countnes. The Marines 
ruled Haiti and restored order in Nicaragua; but 
in general the country extended its empire not by 
mihtary conquest or pohtical dictation, but by 
financial penetration. 

At home, one of the most conspicuous results of 
prosperity was the conquest of the whole country 
by urban tastes and urban dress and the urban way 
of hving The rube disappeared. Girls m the 
villages of New Hampshire and Wyoming wore the 
same brief skirts and used the same hp-sticks as 
their sisters in New York. The proletariat — or 
what the radicals of the Big Red Scare days had 
called the proletariat — gradually lost its class 
consciousness ; the Amencan Federation of Labour 
dwindled in membership and influence; the time 
had come when workmg-men owned second-hand 
Buicks and applauded Jimmy Walker, not objecting 
m the least, it seemed, to his exquisite clothes, his 
valet, and his frequent visits to the millionaire- 
haunted sands of Palm Beach. It was no accident 
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that men like Mellon and Hoover and Morrow 
found their wealth an asset rather than a liability in 
pubhc office, or that there was a widespread popular 
movement to make Henry Ford President in 1924 
The possession of milhons was a sign of success, and 
success was worshipped the country over 

§7 

Business itself was regarded with a new venera- 
tion Once it had been considered less dignified and 
distinguished than the learned professions, but now 
people thought they praised a clergyman highly when 
they called him a good business man College 
alumm, gathered at their annual banquets, fervently 
applauded banker trustees who spoke of education 
as one of the greatest American industries and 
compared the president and the dean to business 
executives The colleges themselves organized busi- 
ness courses and cheerfully granted credit to candi- 
dates for degrees in the arts and sciences, for their 
work in advertising copy-writmg, marketing 
methods, elementary stenography, and drug-store 
practice. Even Columbia University drew men and 
women into its home-study courses by a system of 
follow-up letters worthy of a manufacturer of 
refrigerators, and sent out salesmen to ring the 
door bells of those who expressed a flicker of 
interest ; even the great University of Chicago made 
use of what Andre Siegfried has called “the 
mysticism of success” by headmg an advertisement 
of its correspondence courses with the admonition 
to “Develop Power at Home, to investigate, 
persevere, achieve.” . . The Harvard Business 
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School estabhshed annual advertising awards, con- 
ferring academic iclat upon well-phrased sales 
arguments for commercial products It was not 
easy for the churches to resist the tide of business 
enthusiasm The Swedish Immanuel Congregational 
Church in New York, accordmg to an item in the 
American Mercury, recognized the superiority of 
the business to the spiritual appeal by offering to 
all who contributed one hundred dollars to its 
building fund “an engraved certificate of investment 
in preferred capital stock m the Kingdom of God ” 
And a chuch biUboard in uptown New York struck 
the same persuasive note “Come to Church 
Christian Worship Increases Your Efficiency Chris- 
tian F. Reisner, Pastor ” 

In every American city and town, service clubs 
gathered the flower of the middle-class citizenry 
together for weekly luncheons noisy with good 
fellowship They were growing fast, these service 
clubs Rotary, the most famous of them, had been 
founded in 1905; by 1930 it had 150,000 members 
and boasted — as a sign of its international influence 
— as many as 3,000 clubs in 44 countries The 
number of Kliwanis Clubs rose from 205 in 1920 
to 1,800 in 1929; the Lions Clubs, of which the 
first was not formed until 1917, multiplied until at 
the end of the decade there were 1,200 of them 
Nor did these clubs content themselves with singing 
songs and conducting social-service campaigns , 
they expressed the national faith m what one of 
their founders called “the redemptive and regenera- 
tive influence of business ” The speakers before 
them pictured the busmess man as a builder, a doer 
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of great things, yes, and a dreamer whose imagina- 
tion was ever seelang out new ways of serving 
humamty. It was a popular note, for in hundreds 
of directors’ rooms, around hundreds of conference 
tables, the American business men of the era of 
Coohdge Prosperity were seeing themselves as men 
of vision with eyes steadfastly fixed on the long future. 
At the end of the decade, a cartoon in the New 
Yorker represented an executive as saying to his 
heavy-jowled colleagues at one of these meetmgs: 
“We have ideas Possibly we tilt at windmills — -just 
seven Don Juans tilting at wmdmills ” It was a 
perfect bit of satire on business sentimentahty The 
service clubs specialized m this sort of mysticism: 
was not a speaker before the Rotanans of Waterloo, 
Iowa, quoted by the American Mercury as declaring 
that “Rotary is a manifestation of the divine” ? 

Indeed, the association of business with rehgion 
was one of the most significant phenomena of the 
day. When the National Association of Credit 
Men held their annual convention at New York, 
there were provided for the three thousand delegates 
a special devotional service at the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine and five sessions of prayer conducted 
by Protestant clergymen, a Roman Cathohc priest, 
and a Jewish rabbi; and the credit men were up- 
hfted by a sermon by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman on 
“Religion in Business.” Likewise the Associated 
Advertising Clubs, meetmg m Philadelphia, hstened 
to a keynote address by Doctor Cadman on 
“Imagmation and Advertismg,” and at the meeting 
of the Church Advertising Department the subjects 
discussed included “ Spiritual Principles in Advertis- 
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ing” anu “Advertising the Kingdom through 
Press-Radio Service.” The fact that each night of 
the session a cabaret entertainment was furnished 
to the earnest delegates from 11 30 to 2 and that 
part of the Atlantic City Beauty Pageant was 
presented was merely a sign that even men of high 
faith must have their fun. 

So frequent was the use of the Bible to point the 
lessons of business and of busmess to point the 
lessons of the Bible that it was sometimes difficult 
to determine which was supposed to gam the most 
from the association. Fred F French, a New York 
builder and real-estate man, told his salesmen, 
“There is no such thing as a reason why not,” and 
continued" “One evidence of the soundness of this 
theory may be found in the command laid down m 
Matthew vii" 7 by the Greatest Human-nature 
Expert that ever lived, ‘Knock and it shall be opened 
unto you.’” He continued by quoting “the greatest 
command of them all — ‘Love Thy Neighbour as 
Thyself’” — and then stated that by following such 
high principles the Fred F French salesmen had 
“immeasurably strengthened their own characters 
and power, so that durmg this year they will serve 
our stockholders at a lower commission rate, and 
yet each one earn more money for himself than m 
nineteen hundred twenty-five.” In this case Scripture 
was apparently taken as settmg a standard for 
busmess to meet — to its own pecumary profit. Yet 
in other cases it was not so certain that business was 
not the standard, and Scripture complimented by 
being lifted to the busmess level. 

Witness, for example, the pamphlet on Moses, 
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Pe} sunder of Men issued by the Metropohtan 
Casualty Insurance Company (with an introduction 
by the indefatigable Doctor Cadman), which de- 
clared that “ Moses was one of the greatest salesmen 
and real-estate promoters that ever hved,” that he 
w'as a “Dominant, Fearless, and Successful 
Personahty in one of the most magnificent selhng 
campaigns that history ever placed upon its pages ” 
And witness, finally, the extraordinary message 
preached by Bruce Barton in The Man Nobody 
Knows, which so touched the American heart that 
for two successive years — 1925 and 1926 — it was the 
best-selling non-fiction book in the Unned States. 
Barton sold Christiamty to the pubhc by showing 
its resemblance to business. Jesus, this book taught, 
was not only “the most popular dinner guest in 
Jerusalem” and “an outdoor man,” but a great 
executive. “He picked up twelve men from the 
bottom ranks of business and forged them into an 
organization that conquered the world. . . No- 

where IS there such a starthng example of executive 
success as the way in which that orgamzation was 
brought together” His parables were “the most 
powerful advertisements of all time. . . He would 
be a national advertiser to-day ” In fact, Jesus was 
“the founder of modern busmess ” Why, you ask ? 
Because he was the author of the ideal of service. 

The Gospel Accordmg to Bruce Barton met a 
popular demand. Under the beneficent influence of 
Coolidge Prosperity, busmess had become almost 
the national rehgion of America. Millions of people 
wanted to be reassured that this rehgion was alto- 
gether nght and proper, and that in the rules 
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for making big money lay all the law and the 
prophets. 

Was It strange that durmg the very years when 
the Barton Gospel was circulating most vigorously, 
selhng and advertising campaigns were becoming 
more cymcal and the American business world was 
refusmg to exercise itself over the Teapot Dome 
disclosures and the sordid history of the Continental 
Trading Company ? Perhaps ; but it must be 
remembered that m all rehgions there is likely to be 
a gap between faith and works. The busmess man’s 
halo did not always fit, but he wore it proudly. 

§8 

So the prosperity band-wagon rolled along with 
throttle wide open and siren blaring But what of 
the man on the driver’s seat, the man whose name 
this era bore‘s* 

He did not have a jutting chm, a Powerful Per- 
sonality, or an irresistible flow of selhng talk If 
you had come from Timbuctoo and found him 
among a crowd of Chamber of Commerce boosters, 
he would have been the last man you would have 
picked as their patron saint. He had never been 
in business His canomzation by the hosts of 
quantity production and high-pressure salesmanship 
was a subhme paradox — ^and yet it was largely 
justified. Almost the most remarkable thing about 
Coolidge Prosperity was Calvin Coohdge. 

He was a meagre-looking man, a Vermonter with 
a hatchet face, sandy hair, tight lips, and the expres- 
sion, as Wilham Allen White remarked, of one 
“looking down his nose to locate that evil smell 
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'vvMcli seemed forever to affront him.” He was pale 
and’diflBdent. In private he could be garrulous, but 
in pubhc he was as silent as a cake of ice When his 
firmness in the Boston police stnke captured the 
attention of the country and brought him to Wash- 
ington as Vice-President, not even the affable warmth 
of the Harding Adimnistration could thaw him. 
The Vice-President has to go to many a formal 
dinner; Coolidge went — and said nothing The 
hostesses of Washington were dismayed and puzzled. 
“Over the Alps lay Italy, they thought, but none of 
them had won the summit and so they couldn’t be 
sure that the view was worth the chmb,” wrote 
Edward G Lowry Coohdge became President, and 
still the frost continued. 

Nor did this silence cloak a wide-ranging mind. 
Coohdge knew his American history, but neither he 
nor his mtellect had ever ventured far abroad Go 
through his addresses and his smug Autobiography, 
and the most origmal thing you will find in them is 
his uncompromising unongmahty. Ca\vm Coohdge 
still beheved in the old American copy-book maxims 
when almost everybody else had half forgotten them 
or was beginning to doubt them. “ The success which 
IS made m any walk of hfe is measured almost 
exactly by the amount of hard work that is put into 
it. . . . There is only one form of pohtical strategy 
m which I have any confidence, and that is to try 
to do the right thing and sometimes be able to 
succeed. ... If society lacks learning and virtue it 
will pensh. . . . The nation with the greatest moral 
power wiU win. . . This philosophy of hard work 
and frugal living and piety crowned with success 
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might have been brought down from some Vermont 
attic where McGuffys Reader gathered dust. But 
it was so old that it looked new; it was so exactly 
what uncounted Amencans had been taught at 
their mother’s knee that it touched what remained 
of the pioneer spirit m their hearts; and Coolidge 
set it forth with refreshing brevity So completely 
did it win over the country that if the President had 
declared that a straight hne is the shortest distance 
between two points, one wonders if editorial pages 
would not have paid tnbute to his concise wisdom. 

He was not a bold leader, not did he care to be 
He followed no gleam, stormed no redoubt. Con- 
sidering the fact that he was in the White House for 
five years and seven months, his presidential record 
was surprisingly negative But it was just the sort 
of record that he preferred. 

In its foreign pohcy, his Admimstration made 
little effort to persuade the American people that 
they were not happily isolated from the outside 
world Bankers might engage m determimng the 
amount of German reparations, imofficial observers 
might sit in on European negotiations, but the 
Government, remembering the dechne and fall of 
Woodrow Wilson, shrewdly maintamed an air of 
magnificent unconcern. Coohdge proposed, as had 
Hardmg before him, that the Umted States should 
join the World Court, but so gently that when the 
Senate eventually ratified the proposal with reserva- 
tions which the other member nations were unable 
to accept, and the President went out of office 
without having achieved his end, nobody felt that 
his prestige suffered much thereby. A second naval 
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conference was held at Geneva in 1927, but ended 
in failure A Nicaraguan revolution was settled — 
after considerable turmoil and humiliation — ^with 
the aid of the Marines and of Henry L Stimson’s 
plan for a new election under American super- 
vision. An even more bitter dispute with Mexico 
over the legal status of oil lands owned by American 
interests was finally moderated through the wisdom 
and tact of Coohdge’s Amherst classmate and 
ambassador, Dwight W. Morrow. But the most 
conspicuous achievement of the Coohdge Admims- 
tration in foreign affairs was the leading part it 
took in securing the Kellogg-Briand Treaty renounc- 
mg war as an instrument of national pohcy — a fine 
gesture which every nation was dehghted to make 
but which had very httle noticeable influence on 
the actuahties of international relations. Aside from 
the belated solution of the Nicaraguan and Mexican 
difficulties and the championship of this somewhat 
innocuous treaty, the pohcy of the Coolidge Admims- 
tration was to collect the money due it (even at the 
expense of considerable ill-feehng), to keep a 
watchful eye on the expansion of the American 
financial empire, and otherwise to let well enough 
alone. 

Coolidge’s record m domestic affairs was even 
less exciting. He was nothmg if not cautious When 
the Harding scandals came to hght, he did what 
was necessary to set in motion an oflBLcial prosecu- 
tion, he adroitly jockeyed the notorious Daugherty 
out of the Cabinet, and from that moment on he 
exhibited an unruffled and altogether convincing 
calm. When there was a strike m the anthracite 
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coal mines he did not leap into the breach, he let 
Governor Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvama do it. 
On the one burning pohtical issue of the day, that 
of prohibition, he managed to express no opimon 
except that the laws should be enforced There was 
dynamite in prohibition, Calvin Coohdge remamed 
at a safe distance and looked the other way 

He mamtained the status quo for the benefit of 
business. Twice he vetoed farm relief legislation — ^to 
the immense satisfaction of the industrial and 
banking commumty which constituted his strongest 
support — on the ground that the McNary-Haugen 
bills were economically unsound. He vetoed the 
soldier bonus, too, on the ground of its expense, 
though in this case his veto was overruled His 
proudest boast was that he cut down the cost of 
running the Government by systematic cheese- 
paring, reduced the pubhc debt, and brought about 
four reductions in federal taxes, aiding not' only 
those with small incomes, but even more con- 
spicuously those with large Meanwhile his Secretary 
of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, ingeniously helped 
business to help itself, on the various governmental 
commissions, critics of contemporary commercial 
practices were replaced, as far as possible, by those 
who would look upon business with a lement eye, 
and the serene quiet which lay about the White 
House was broken only by occasional flattering 
pronouncements upon business and assurances that 
prosperity was securely founded. 

An uninspired and unheroic policy, you suggest 
But it was sincere . Calvin Coolidge honestly 
believed that by asserting himself as little as possible 
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and by littinj' tfre tax burdens ot the rich he was 
benefiting the whole country — as perhaps he was. 
And it was perfectly in keeping with the uninspired 
and unheroic political temper of the times. For the 
lusty business men who in these fat years had 
become the arbiters of national opimon did not 
envisage the Government as an agency for making 
over the country into something a httle nearer to 
their hearts’ desire, as a champion of human rights 
or a redresser of wrongs. The prosperity band- 
wagon was bringing them rapidly toward their 
hearts’ desire, and politics might block the trafiBLc. 
They did not want a man of action in the Presidency ; 
they wanted as little government as possible, at as low 
cost as possible, and this dour New Englander who 
drove the prosperity band-wagon with so slack a 
rein embodied their idea of supreme statesmanship 
Statesmanship of a sort Calvm Coohdge certainly 
represented. Prosperity has its undemable ad- 
vantages, and a President who is astute enough to 
know how to encourage it without gettmg himself 
into hot water may possibly be forgiven such 
complacency as appears in his Autobiography There 
is perhaps a cool word to be said, too, for the 
prudence which dehberately accepts the inevitable, 
which does not even try to be bolder or more 
magnanimous than circumstances will safely permit. 
The great god busmess was supreme m the land, 
and Calvin Coolidge was fortunate enough to 
become almost a demi-god by doing discreet obeis- 
ance before the altar. 


END OF VOLUME ONE 
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